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GEESE AND DUCKS, 


EESE and ducks often swim 
(, together, and they may be seen 
in our first picture NAVIGATING 
THE TRANQUIL BackwaTeER, fringed by 
the whispering reeds that the sedge war- 
blers haunt and by the osiers that love 
the waterside, in harmonious accord, 
In shape they are not unlike, in habits 
of feeding not altogether dissimilar, but 
in character they differ widely. Why 
the goose should be insulted by the 
comparison to her of the human zany 
it is not easy to imagine, for in very 
truth the goose has a traditional repu- 
tation to live up to, and she and her 
brood are as true to their traditions as 
any blue-blooded aristocrat. Geese, it 
will be remembered, saved the Capitol 
of Rome once by hissing with such 
ferocity that the sleeping soldiery were 
roused. Lucretius, who was a good 
judge of character, as well as of philo- 
sophy, celebrated the white gander 
who saved the citadel of the descend- 
ants of Romulus— 


Romulidarum arcts servator candidus anser 


. , i 
An expert gander is worth two watch- Vhoto. C. Reid. 


dogs for vigilance, though he does 

not bite so hard. And geese have not lost the art of watching, 
for, so lately as last autumn, this deponent, being roused 
by nocturnal “gaggling” of geese—the word comes from 
Old Strutt—proceeded first to throw all kinds of missiles 





Lhote. by C. Reid, Wishaw, A PROUD PAIR. 
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NAVIGATING THE TRANQUIL BACKWATER. Copyngnt 


into the farmyard beneatii his window, and then, remembering 
his Roman history, to sally out in search of an intending 
burglar or a tramp. He found none; but that only showed 
low much sharper the geese were than the man. The 
gander, in fact, is a born policeman, 
and the winged gentleman in grey, like 
his wingless brother in blue, can often 
see a clue which is invisible to the ordi- 
nary eye. The policeman also imitates 
the goose. You will notice that nearly 
all constables—especially in the country, 
where they have abundant opportunities 
of studying their models—are splay- 
footed, and many of them waddle very 
creditably. 

The goose signifies both wisdom 
and wealth. Until quite recently all 
books—and old books are far better 
.than new—were written with quill 
pens, and it is a commonplace among 
literary men that the pen does a good 
deal in helping the writer to think. 
Lord Beaconsfield signed the Berlin 
Treaty with a quill pen, and quills are 
still used largely in the Times office and 
in some of the older banks. To the 
literary man they are the greatest com- 
iort and solace. The quill which traces 
these words early in the summer morn- 
ing whispers softly to the writer, pro- 
nouncing each word that is written, 
and prevents him from feeling lonely. 

Of family affection geese have no 
mean share. Near an old farmhouse, 
which was so infested with rats that 
the ratcatcher said, after catching a 
hundred or two, that he supposed there 
would always be rats about the place, 
I have known a goose to remain on the 
nest until the rats had actually gnawed 
her to death. Her martyrdom was 
equal to that of Bishop Hatto. And 
I have known geese to starve on the 
nest, and to sit on useless eggs with all 
the persistency of the cormorant at the 
Downing Street end of the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park.’ As pets, 
geese are not particularly choiceworthy, 
though there was once a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division who kept them 
on his lawn because, with their habit 
of grazing close, they, make the best 
lawns in the world, Still, to keep them 
as petsis unusual. They are seen at their 
best at this season of the year, as I saw 
them recently on a pond at Hertford 
Copyright, Heath. There the proud. mother was 
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teaching her lusty but ill-fledged children how to play in their 
native element, to turn head over heels, to flap their featherless 
wings in the water, and to preen their feathers in the sun in the 
sheer joy of living. It was a delightful spectacle in bird life. 
Finally, so far as memory serves me, I have heard but three 
things said against geese. Approaching to the attack with out- 
stretched necks and loud hissing they sometimes terrify the 
timid. That is quite true. It is said that partridges will not 
linger in the same stubble with them. Many disappointments 
tend to support this theory, only one can never tell whether there 
would have been partridges if there had been no geese. Finally, 
a farmer was once heard to say that one goose ate as much grass 
as three sheep. That foolish farmer had to go to America long 
before the days of agricultural depression. 

That curly-headed maid with the ducklings round her 
makes a delightful picture. Has she called ‘Duc ’ap ME” toall 
her dillies, or has she captured one of them with a view to 
relieve it from the consequences of one of the many accidents 
into which the adventurous duckling falls? One cannot tell ; 
but certain it is that the country child, with face and bared arms 
exposed to the wholesome sun, with chubby hands and serious 
eg and the eager ducklings crowding towards her, is a joy 
or ever. 
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Certain is it also that ducklings at the age portrayed are 
amongst the most pleasing cr-atures to be found about the home: 
stead. It matters not whether they are to be lordly Pekins with 
orange bills and snow-white plumage, or aristocratic Aylesburys 
which must dabble their bills in special gravel, taking as much 
care to preserve their complexions as a Court beauty, or Rouens 
resplendent in the blue-green, the grey and the rich brown of the 
mallard, but twice his size. At the fluffy age they are all equally 
pleasing, having, indeed, no faults save those of rushing too 
early into the water and soaking the down on their backs, which 
is apt to be fatal, or of perishing from sunstroke after exposure 
to torrid sunshine. For the rest they are entirely delightful, full 
of intelligence in their ways, and absolutely restless. In the 
evening, when the fowls—whom they regard as a feckless folk— 
have gone with fuss and cackling to roost, you may see the 
ducklings starting on a pilgrimage in the meadow after slugs. 
While they are in sight you may see now one and now another 
darting forward after a discovered morsel, and when they are 
hidden in the gathering dusk their shrill cries may still be heard 
in the distance. Again, in the very early morning they are hard 
at work, and their infant voices, which you heard overnight as 
an accompaniment to the nightingale, are mingled with those of 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volume I. of CouNTRY LIFE is now ready, containing 738 pages of 
reading matter, with 1,221 illustrations, printed on art paper. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 218.; or, half morocco, 255. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 


With regard to photographs, the price réguired, together with all descriptive 
particulars, ‘must be plainly stated in a letler accompanying the prints, If it is 
desired, in’ the case of non-acceptance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 


Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be-treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to, the 
zditor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 





COUNTRY NOTES. 


HE weather report for the past week is distinctly favour- 
| able. It has been cooler, and there has been a shorter 
duration of brilliant sunshine than was the case in the 
previous seven days, but it was admirably suited to the harvesting 
operations, which are now in full swing. Oat-cutting has now 
been going on for nearly a fortnight, and wheat-cutting has com- 
menced. With the high barometer and generally favourable 
outlook there is every prospect of the crops ‘being gathered in 
first-rate condition. 





One of the most curious facts connected with the recent 
tornado in Essex is reported by a careful weather watcher in the 
centre of the devastated district, The storm was so sudden that 
it was unaccompanied by any warning fall in the glass. The 
mercury fell after and riot before the storm, as is usually 'the 
case, so that even those who look out most carefully for any 
change in the weather were entirely unprepared for the disaster. 

Efforts are being made to “boom” acetylene as an 
illuminant for country houses. With the present state of know- 
ledge of this gas it would be most. unsafe for anyone without a 
great deal of experience io attempt to use this undoubtedly 
splendid light. Many experiments :nade with it show it to be 
altogether too dangerous to-use indoors. That this conclusion is 
a correct one is proved by the fact that most insurance companies 
prohibit its use on premises insured with them. The danger 
arises’ principally from the impurity of the calcium carbide 
which is used to produce the gas, and from its corrosive action 
on metal fittings. The action of the gas forms a metallic carbide 
which is highly explosive, and the cause of most of the disastrous 
accidents which have recently taken place. It has, too, a fetid 
and most sickening odour, and inhalation of the gas, even when 
greatly diluted with air, is followed: by nausea and acute 












































headache. When mixed with about ten times its volume of air 
acetylene forms a most terribly dangerous explosive, as violent 
almost in its effects as dynamite. 





The official announcement in the Calendar of last week that 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club intend to institute a race, 
probably a short distance Welter Handicap, at the first October 
Meeting, which is to be started by the starting machine, marks 
a new departure in the Turf world. The starting machine has 
been in operation in Australia now for some three years past. 
It is true there have at times been defects in its working, 
and that owing to mishaps in the early days of its institution it 
has not invariably proved a success. Still, the balance of opinion 
among those who have seen it in operation is that starting 
by the machine is an unquestionable improvement on the plan 
of “the man with the flag.” In India more especially the 
machine there in use, the Carandini, seems to have been an 
especial success, 





The great advantage of this machine appears to be that it 
is capable of being moved from place to place in a very brief 
space of time, that it has no unsightly fixed posts, and that one 
machine can do the whole work of a meeting, being moved from 
starting-post to starting-post, and cleared away from the race- 
course when the day’s proceedings are over. It has been 
adopted by the Calcutta Turf Club, the Western India Club at 
Bombay and Poona, at Kolhapor, Lucknow, Umballa, Patiala, 
Bangore, and Hyderabad. 





‘When the starting machine was first introduced on Australian 
courses there was a considerable amount of prejudice against 
it. This, however, was soon overcome when it became 
apparent that its success was gnly a question of horses getting 
used to it. Ofcourse, in the adoption of the machine principle 
the old question as to the meaning of the words, ‘‘ The horses 
must be started from a walk,” in the 35th Rule of Racing, crops 
up; but asthe Stewards of the Jockey Club have intimated their 
intention of giving the machine a trial, they will doubtless be 
prepared to place such interpretation on, or to so alter, the wording 
of the rule as to make it legal to start from a standstill. 





Gloucestershire have, negatively speaking, enjoyed a most 
successful season. Though they have lost almost as many 
matches as the weakest of the counties, they have in turn robbed 
Surrey, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire of their chance of the 
championship, In fact, since the ’Varsities went down they 
have possessed a team which fully deserves all the success it has 
won. Grace himself has been playing with immense consistency, 
and though he has made few huge scores, has still an average of 
nearly 40. Champain has been almost equally steady, on rather 
a smaller scale, and Jessop has made runs out of all proportion 
to probabilities. But, in truth, he is a better bat than his reputa- 
tion. He plays, of course, principally for the drive, but he is 
not by any means a one-stroke player. He has a very fair cut 
behind the wicket, and a not indifferent leg hit, besides being 
exceptionally quick on his legs. . 





One becomes a little weary of time-records. One is told 
about even insignificant scores the time—to a minute—that they 
took to ‘‘ compile,” but every now and again records of patience 
or impatience are able to arouse our faded sense of the marvel- 
lous. In his 1o1 against Yorkshire, Jessop was only at the 
wickets forty minutes, and his partners meanwhile made 18. 
Considering thirty runs an hour as an average pace for an indivi- 
dual batsman,;a simple ¢7 rt of comparison will give a sufficient 
notion of his rapidity. It would be not uninteresting to know 
how this compared with other performances in first-class cricket, 
but probably the time-keeping craze has been too modern to 
make the comparison of much worth. 





The Philadelphians have noished their tour unfortunately 
with a defeat, though they could hardly have expected anything 
else at the hands of Surrey. The tour was an ambitious attempt, 
and from their record of two victories, nine losses, and four 
draws, it may appear as if the ambition had overleapt itself. 
Yet, on the whole, judged by the sum of enjoyment produced, 
their visit has been a success. They have shown themselves in 
every way thoroughly good sportsmen, and a useful all-round 
batting side, while Lester and Patterson, at least, rise to first- 
class. Like most amateur teams, they have felt the want of 
steady bowlers, though even in this department King has proved 
himself, as in the Sussex match, a terror on his day, There was 
an impression, produced by letters telling of accounts in the 
Philadelphian papers, that they had expressed dissatisfaction with 
the ampiring. It was, therefore, especially pleasant to hear 
their thorough disclaimer of any such notion, and their gracefully 
expressed thanks and satisfaction with the whole tour. 
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_ The Hove ground again! There is something in the soil, 
different to that at other places, which robs the best bowling of 
its effect. Perhaps the long time deficiency of Sussex in this 
way may be not a littleattributable to this disheartening quality of 
the ground. In the county’s last match with Essex so many 


‘runs were scored that four days would have been hardly 


sufficient to bring the game toa conclusion. As is usual with 
them, most of the Essex team made runs, Kortright towards the 
end hitting with even more than ordinary vigour, and Sussex, 
though about 200 runs short on the first innings, were more 
than 100 runs to the good with still five wickets to fall, at the 
end of the third day. Such is the Hove ground ! 


Cricket takes a new lease of life with the beginning of the 
summer holidays. For not only do several of the first-class 
counties then first begin to play full strength, but all the second- 
class counties start mutual encounters. In many ways the latter 
give the best exposition of the game to be seen. Professionals 
in no case form the most important part of the team, but each 
county trusts to its native amateurs, who take part in a truly 
holiday spirit. There is, too, an immense keenness, though no 
unnecessary prize of championship is to be played for. 
Worcestershire, who, thanks in great measure to the Fosters, 
hold pride of place, Berkshire, with their newly-formed club and 
ground, Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamsl_° :, will all 
be meeting each other in the next few weeks, and anyone who 
wants to see cricket at once good and unprofessional cannot do 
better than participate as performer or spectator. 





Several interesting matches began on Bank Holiday, and 


the holiday weather brought out big scores and crowds. The 


Oval overflowed with Surrey supporters, actually about twenty 
thousand, who loudly expressed their ebullient joy at seeing their 
small favourite, Abel, return to his making of centuries against 
such an important opponent as Notts. A crowd less big, but 
more aristocratic, saw the opening of the Canterbury Week. 





Lancashire, the probable champions —if, that is to say, the 
fates do not unduly favour Essex—were, of course, a very 
formidable undertaking; they are, without doubt, the strongest 
bowling side among the counties, and, now that McLaren is able 
to play, almost equally strong in batting. Like all the great 
amateur bats who have been conspicuously successful this year, 
McLaren plays a very free game, and seems to excel even the 
best of the professionals in variety of stroke, especially on the leg 
side. With the Kent bowling, at any rate, he appeared to do as 
he pleased, and got inta three figures even more quickly than 
usual. A third Bank Holidiy century fell to Stoddart, who 
has, till this match, Deen singularly quiescent. Perhaps the 
fact that he was captaining the strongest team that , Middlesex 
have. collected for a long time added nerve. J..Douglas, who 
confesses to having adopted a new style, was-not less effective 
than-in his Cambridge days,~ and the inclusion of C. M. Wells 
and Cunliffe added just the change in bowling of which the side 
has been in want. 





.With. the near advent of the Twelfth, prospects have con- 
siderably improved on the’ Yorkshire moors. The very fine 
warm weather has had a beneficial effect in stopping the pro- 
gress of disease, arid the young birds have thriven wonderfully, 
and are now very wild and strong on the wing, difficult to 
approach, and taking long flights. In a few days the moors that 
are now tinged with a warm pink will be a gleaming sea of 
purple blossom, with birds well grown, and-wild driving will have 
to be resorted to on the opening day, and very small bags will 
as a rule be made over dogs. As a matter of fact, on the 
principal moors in Yorkshire no “ point” shooting takes place, 
the whoie of the birds killed being obtained by driving. Despite 
the number of victims of the grouse disease, it is believed. that 
the favourable breeding season, together -with.the heavy breeding 
stock left.on many moors at the end of last. season, will in a 
great measure compensate for the losses sustained. The broods 
are numerous, but vary in numbers, some containing as many as 
eight young birds, whilst others have only three or four. 
Record bags will not be made, but, speaking generally, sports- 
men may anticipate good sport, but not up to the average of the 
last two or three seasons, which on some Yorkshire moors. have 


beaten all previous records. .. 





The grouse in Scotland, it is admitted, will not be good. At 
one time the account was dire in the South, while the Northern 
moors were said to be virtually free of disease. Now we are 
told that the extent .of the fatality had been exaggerated as 
regards the Southern Scotch Counties; but, by compensation, 
the plague has invaded many a moor in the North. The result 
of the whole census, so far as it is easy to take it at present, goes 
to show that the general condition may be best summed up by 
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that doubtful word * patchy.” On some moors the grouse will 
be fair, bearing some just ratio to the very fine breeding stock 
that was generally left at the end of last season; but on other 
moors there will be no shooting at all, and on many—perhaps 
we might say on most—the bags are likely to be a good deal 
below theaverage. Unfortunately, some of the moors—Ayrshire 
moors, notably—that seemed to be escaping the scourge of 
disease have been visited by very heavy storms, to which not a 
few youngling grouse have succumbed. Of course, with’ the 
stout heather to cover them, grouse do not suffer in the same 
measure as partridges from the storms, but even they can hardly 
be expected to enjoy anything in the nature of such thunderbolts 
of hail as fell on our unfortunate Essex. 





Generally speaking, accounts of partridges are much more 
hopeful than those that deal with grouse. They do not suffer to 
anything like the same extent from any similar epidemic, and 
even the devastation once reported among them as a result of 
thunderstorms is now said to be exaggerated. It will probably 
be a good partridge year, though unlikely to bear comparison 
with such a “ bumper season”’ as the last. In some parts of the 
country many barren pairs are spoken of. There is this greater 
satisfaction about partridge shooting than about the more 
picturesque shooting of the grouse, that of the birds that fall to 
the gun all may be expected to be in tolerably good condition. 
In a year of disease we all know too well how little reason there 
is for a like confidence in the grouse. The wretched, feeble 
flight, as the birds rise, is a token of the effigies in skin and 
bone which the retriever is likely to bring back with a protesting 
sniff. Shooting over dogs and walking up have this to be said 
in their favour over driving in a year of disease, that it is the 
plague-stricken birds that are the more likely to fall on the 
former methods. In normal years the driving method is, of 
course, infinitely to be preferred in. the interests of the future 
stock. But walking is not always possible, neither is driving. 
It is necessary to be guided by the nature of the ground and the 
manners of the birds. 





It is singular that in the islands their manners are confiding 


in the extreme, and this may be said with regard to all the 


islands, from southernmost Arran to northernmost Lewis. 
What the birds of Orkney and Shetland may do let them that 


know them say; but these islands are along way on towards, 


Norway. But on all the is!ands of the West of Scotland, not 
only the grouse, but the small birds and even the deer, seem 
tamer than onthe mainland. The reason is ‘not obvious. Possibly 
the gentler climate makes them more lethargic in their dis- 
positions, even as it seems to make a gentler man of the Celt 
than of the Lowlander. To drive the grouse would scarcely be 
possible ; they would decline to go forward over the guns until 
the beaters themselves were within gunshot. But they may be 
shot over dogs—must be shot over dogs, in fact—while on the 
Perthshire moors they are getting up too wild for walking; and 
so they continue until the very end of the season. And what 
fine birds they. are! 





Possibly they have put on flesh at the expense of energy, 
for these grouse of the islands seem to be a larger, heavier kind 
of bird than those on the main land. Their tameness is shared 
to such a degree by the small birds that the writer has more 
than once had a robin settle on his rod while he was fly-fishing ; 
though not, be it said, at the moment of making a cast. No 
doubt this experience has befallen many an angler in Scotland 
and England too, but of all birds, the most confiding seems the 
ted-breast of the Western Islands. 





Scotch moorland. roads are not always of the quality most 
favourable to the cycle, in spite of the saying that “if you’d seen 
this road before it was madé, you'd bless the name of General 
Wade.” The blessings might be of a mixed tenor. But in the 
shooting counties par excellence of England, namely, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the roads seem, equally par excellence, designed for the 
bikist ; and any game preserver will find his money uncommonly 
well spent in giving a cheap but useful form of bike to one or two of 
his keepers. It is not only that the bike takes the man over the 
ground so swiftly that he can thus cover a far larger space than if 
he were on foot ; it has the further pull over every other mode 
of conveyance that it makes the keeper practically unrecognisable. 
The poacher may know the keeper’s walk, or his pony, or his 
trap; but it is scarcely likely that he will recognise his foe afar 
off on a bicycle, or distinguish him from the thousand and one 
other cyclists that scour every road. Further, the bike comes 
quietly, like a thief in the night—all which qualities are excellent 
for the keeper if evil for the poacher. No doubt the bike is often 
enough impressed into the poacher’s service too, by reason of 
these very same qualities, so the least the game preserver can do 
is to meet these gentry with their own weapons. 


may be.” 
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. It is rather late in the year now for prevention of the worst 
evils that can befall the partridges at the poacher’s hands; but 
against this worst of evils the cycle should prove the most useful 
of allies to the keeper. When'the hén bitd is‘laying'it is well 
known to the poacher that shortly after the dawn she will leave 
her nest for awhile, and it is at this moment of so leaving it that ° 
she shows herself to the poacher’s watching eyes, and at, the 
sdme time reveals to him the locality of her nest. This is the 
chosen hour of the egg-poacher. From nests thus discovered, 
he can: soon raid enough eggs to make something like a cartload, 
in countries where the birds are thick, for his innocent-looking 
market-cart. Then he is off and away while the keeper is 
snoring. 


Of course, the keeper should not snore at this critical 
hour. But the critical hour is just the one at which sleep is very 
pleasant ; there is human nature even in the best of keepers, and 
he may be tempted now and again to turn over in bed with the 
reflection that another ten minutes cannot make a difference ; 
whereas, in point of fact, this ‘‘ other ten minutes” may just 
make all the difference. Now, if the man had a bike he could 
save this and many another good ten minutes from his walking 
speed, so that he might have both his extra snore and his par- 
tridge eggs too; and not only so, but, seeing that he is of human 
nature, he will with much more readiness get up in the morning, 
when the moment for rising comes, for a cheerful, blood-warming 
ride round the roads on his cycle, than for a solitary walk in the 
early mists. For all these reasons the bike is an excellent, 
almost an indispensable, ally of the keeper. Of course, he cannot 
jump fences with it, but, after all, riding the bike does not rob 
him of the natural use of his limbs for running and jumping— 
rather, it brings him to the scene of action fresher in wind and , 
limb than he would be after a long clod-hopping walk. 





The Marquis of Zetland was present last week at the puppy 
show of his hounds, which took place at the New Kennels near 
Aske Hall, his lordship’s Yorkshire residence. The judging 
took place in charming weather, and the young entry were smart 
enough to rejoice the heart of any huntsman. The awardsin the 
dog class fell to Hazard and Marksman, walked by Charlton 
and Fenwick respectively, whilst Witchcraft, a very nice puppy, 
was first in the bitch class, the second award going to Match- 
less, walked by the Hon. Mrs. Dundas, of Middleton Lodge. 
Colonel Wilson, Mr. Wharton, Master of the Cleveland Hounds, 
Pacey, thé huntsman, Mr. W. M. Cobbett, and ‘tom Whitmore 
officiated as judges, and the whole function was a great 
success, 





The Yorkshire rivers are at summer level, and angling is 
practically useless. A few local men have been out in the upper 
reaches and in the tributaries of the Yore and Swale, and 
secured a few trout with the minnow and worm. Coarse fish 
have been feeding well in the deeps, and bottom fishers using 
the maggot have had excellent sport. Grayling are in poor con- 
dition, but have been rising to the fly very freely considering the 
state of the rivers. A heavy rain would not only greatly im- 
prove the angling prospects, but would be exceedingly 
welcome to the farmers who are complaining of the continued 
drought. 

A fropos of the sad death of a little boy from eating butter- 
cups, which has already been commented on in these columns, a 
contemporary gives a list of poisonous wild flowers, many of 
which, in the popular mind, are considered harmless, but never- 
theless can only be ‘eaten with serious, ‘perhaps fatal, conse-’ 
quences. The list is as follows :—Buttercups, celandine, wood 
anemone, daffodils, narcissus, lily, showdrop, jonquil, . wild 
hyacinth, monk’s hood,  foxglove, nightshade, bryony, 
mezereon, henbane. ‘Tiis list, long as it is, can hardly be con- 
sidered complete, and it contains some plants, like monk’s hood 
—the active principle of which is aconite—well known to be 
poisonous, but many people will be surprised to know that the 
apparently harmless foxglove contains an exceedingly poisonous 
drug—digitalis—useful enough in cases of heart disease, when 
taken under medical advice and in proper quantities, but 
dangerous indeed when taken promiscucusly from a hedgerow 
flowers 





A certain farmer, located in Hertfordshire, had been much 
troubled during the early part of the summer by his neighbour’s 
cattle straying into one of his fields. This field he had laid up 
for hay, and in order to put a stop to the encroachments and 
prevent further damage, the hole in the fence was mended, and 
the following notice conspicuously displayed on a large board :— 
“ Notice.—Any man or woman’s cow found trespassing in this 
meadow will have his or her tail cut off, as the case 
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ADY GRIFFIN, whose portait appears on the frontispiece, 
is the charming wife of Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, 
K.C.S.I., chairman of the Burmah Ruby Mines Company, 

and author of the “‘ Punjaub Chiefs” and other well-known and 
very serviceable works on India. Lady Griffin's beautiful face 
is to be seen at the Opera, at first nights of new plays, in the 
Park, and, in fact, everywhere that smart Society congregates. 
The daughter of M. L. Leupold, La Coronata, Genoa, she 
married Sir Lepel in 1889. 


ON THE GREEN. 


NDREW KIRKALDY, having returned to St. Andrews after a term of 
A service with Lord Dudley, has beaten Willie Auchterlonie fairly soundly, 
by four up and three to play, in spite of the latter’s late record-breaking 
exploits, And it appears, after all, that this record was not made on the proper 
medal course, which detracts from some of its glory, wonderful score though it 
was. It was the left-hand course, for one thing, the first hole was shortened, so 
was the last, the ‘‘ Long Hole going out” was on the Elysian Fields, and, most 
important modification of all, the ‘‘Short Hole coming in” was down on the 
lower ground, which makes both this hole and the next appreciably easier. 
Though both Mr. Tait and Andrew Kirkaldy have scorced 72 in the days since, 
it seems that the late Hugh Kirkaldy’s 73, made many years ago now, must still 
remain the record for the full medal course. It is in no niggard spirit of carping 
criticism that one so speaks of these more recent scores, but in sheer justice to 
the memory of young Hugh, who would have been the last, even when alive, to 
make any assertion of his own claims. 

It is said that both Mr. Hilton, the Open Champion, and Mr. Allan, the 
Amateur Champion, intend to take part in the Irish Championship, the latter 
incited thereto, perhaps, by his victory over Mr. W. B. Taylor, who has twice 
taken the Irish Championship to Scotland, Mr. Hilton has been doing some 
very fine scores on the Castletown links of late, and has set the record at 73, 
which, it is said, is likely to stand all attacks for some while. But this is of the 
nature of those prophecies that seem to be made only to be belied. Mr. Ball 
has lately been visiting the far off yet famous green of Macrihanish, where he 
has played an interesting match with the local crack, Mr. Welch, who, some 
years ago, used to play for Cambridge University. Mr. Ball was round in 78 
and Mr. Welch in 79. 

The Stage has encountered the Press, and the ‘‘ pretensions ” of the latter 
suffered as severely as at the hands of Mr. Augustine Birrell. Yet the losing 
side sounded strong, with Mr. A. J. Robertson and Mr, Croal to lead it. The 
match, moreover, was played at Furzedown, which should be more familiar to 
these two leaders of the golfing pressmen than to their respective opponents, 
Mr. Herbert Ross and Mr. F. Keene. Yet these Thespians won four holes 
apiece—a very good achievement. Mr. Franklin Ross won a monthly competi- 
tion lately at Willesden, and yet again we have to regret that he does not show 
his very fine form more often in important competitions. 

In addition to his record breaking at Castletown, Mr. Hilton has been 
doing some low scores at Conway, and defeating the local ‘ bogey” very 
badly. At Glencorse Mr. Allan’s record of 64, indicating, with all allowances 
for the brilliance of the play, remarkably short holes, has been equalled by Bernard 
Sayers ; and everyone must be glad to hear of the North Berwick professional 
playing in such fine form again, for he has been somewhat out of health and out 
of his best game lately. Round in 64, however, does not sound as if much 
could now be amiss with either. Mr. Edward Blackwell, the longest of his long- 
driving family, has lately been playing, and playing very finely, on the 
Balgownie links at Aberdeen. With three holes to go he seems to have had quite a 
chance of equalling Archie Simpson’s record of 71, for at that point he was one 
below an average of fours. In the final holes, however, it would appear that 
something went not quite right, for in the result no breaking or equalling of 
records was accomplished. Mr. Ernley Blackwell was down, with Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson and Mr. Mure Fergusson, at Brancaster, at the August Bank 
Holiday time. -Mr. Hutchinson, who is captain of the Royal West Norfolk 
Club, and probably knows most about the course, had rather the best of the 
others in their matches. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE boys have been showing some very good cricket at Lord’s, 
Marlborough has evidently not forgotten the cricketing traditions that 
gave her Mr. “‘ Nab” Steel. Mr. Collins is a worthy successor—both a 
finished and a forcible bat, for a schoolboy, and really a very fine field. Mr. 
Gibson’s bowling is very promising, and Mr. Spooner is far above the average 
of school wicket-keepers. With all this to be said for individual members of the 
team it is surprising that Rugby fared so well at their hands, A victory by 
three wickets is not very conclusive. Mr. Rogers deserved every credit for his 
plucky batting, and Mr. Wilson for his bowling, which were among the main 
factors that delayed Marlborough’s victory so long. Chief factor of all in this 
delay was the hurry that some of the Marlborough boys were in to finish the 
business. The forcing game is seldom a paying one for boys to try, Mr. Collins’s 
innings being one of those exceptions that prove the rule. Mr. Ffrench, with 
his 14 not out at a critical time, deserved well of his country. 

The polite letter writer continues to exercise his craft on the Eton and 
Harrow match, with the proposal for a third day thrown in. It is pleasant to 
find a comment made “‘ From the Pavilion” last week echoed by so good an 
Harrovian as Mr. J. D. Walker, to the effect that the Harrow ground, being 
** queer,” would give too great an advantage to the home side when the match 
was played ‘‘on the Hill.” [his is the sort of comment that comes with so 
much more grace from an Harrovian than from one of the Light Blue cult, An 
ingenious notion, irresponsibly put forward, is that after one side has scored 150 
the other side shall go in for a knock, un‘il they too have scored the century and 
a-half, when the fermer side shall try their hand again, and soon. It would 
make a draw less likely, doubtless but now many folks would say it was ‘‘ not 
cricket”? The conclusion of the matter seems to be that if more strict 
attention were paid to cricket and less to pic-nicking two days might finish the 
match. They make fairly long days of them, as it is, however, and it is a 
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mistake to try the endurance of young things too far. There always remains 
this to be remembered, that on a wet wicket a single day might quite well finish 
the match, and then pity the sorrows of the fathers, mothers, guardians, etc., of 
the boys during the next two, especially of the boys of the losing side ! 

Spooner seemed a good name to conjure with in the boys’ matches, for the 
Mr. Spooner of Haileybury was a thorn, to the extent of no less than 88 runs in 
that school’s second innings, in the side of Cheltenham. On the whole the week 
was one of remarkable bowlers’ triumphs with the bat, Mr. Jessop and 
Mr. Townsend making their century apiece for Gloucestershire, the former at his 
usual rate of terrific scoring. Mr. Hartley’s innings for Sussex, too, against 
Essex’s huge score is worth mentioning. Gloucestershire is specially to be 
congratulated that just at the time when Mr, W. G. Grace is sinking to the 
position of a mere first-class batsman, instead of being, as hitherto, for many 
years in a class by himself, there are others coming to her assistance, so that she 
need no longer look upon herself as a ‘one man” county. Mr. Kortright is 
another bowler who has had more than his fair share of batting lately, though, 
of course, his very useful contribution was quite put into the shade by 
Mr. McGahey’s big score in the same innings. Mr. Stoddart’s Australian team 
seems to be crystallising down into very good shape, with himself, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, Richardson, Mr. McLaren, J. T. Hearne, Hirst, Hayward, and 
Storer. It might very well have included Mr. Jessop on his latest achievements. 
Such a bat is not only useful for his individual scores, but the demoralising effect 
on even the very best bowling of seeing its best length balls repeatedly sent to 
the boundary does not need demonstration ; and on the fast Australian wickets 
Mr. Jessop’s bowling might be very useful too. LONG-SLIP. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


ONDON is not left without an excitement, though Society is at Cowes 
and the Jubilee a thing of the past. The King of Siam with the 
portentous name is the individual to be looked out for at the present 

moment. He is said to be forty-seven, but he looks thirty, or less. He is 
an enlightened Sovereign, and has altered many things for the better since he 
came to the throne, which is just what might be expected from the ingenuous 
sincerity of his countenance. He wore a smart, cream-coloured uniform on 
his arrival, but since then has usually preferred to wear European dress—a frock 
coat and silk hat, with light trousers and a white waistcoat. His son, Prince 
Chira, dresses in the same way. The King has been called the note of 
interrogation, on account of the immense number of questions he asks. He 
speaks excellent English. As for his names, they are as follows: Prabat 
Somdetch Pra Paramindr Maha Chulalongkorn Patindr Tepa Maha Mongkut 
Pra Chula Klow Chow Yu Hua. Of these most people select Chulalongkorn 
as fairly adequate to the occasion. 

The members of the Albemarle Club are to be received at the Bath Club 
in Dover Street for a month, while their own club devotes itself to the rites of 
cleanliness and redecoration, and the ladies from the Victorian Club in 
Sackville Street are offered similar hospitality by the Ladies’ County Club in 
Hanover Square. Some few changes have been made in the arrangements 
of the phenomenally successful Empress Club, since the general meeting on the 
19th ult. The large music-room on the first floor is now to be the dining-room, 
and the present dining-room is to be used as a reception-room. -This involves 
the admission of gentlemen visitors to a floor higher than they have been 
permitted before. No one could exclude them from the dining-room! The 
list of members will shortly close. 

The dreadful circumstances connected with the explosion of the petroleum 
hair-wash have led to a misconception on the subject. The mixture used for 
dry-cleaning with such disastrous results has by many been confounded with 
paraffin, but is, in reality, a combination of benzine, gazoline, and ether, all 
volatile spirits and highly inflammable. This has no connection with the 
excellent paraffin hair-wash which strengthens and beautifies it as nothing else 
can. It is very different from the other, which in Paris is called ‘‘ pétrole,” 

The manner in which ratepayers’ money is wasted is, unfortunately, far 
from having anything novel about it, and the story of the printing bill of the 
London School Board is merely consistent with the extravagance of that body in 
all other departments. But the authenticated anecdote of the scissors suggests 
mismanagement of even a droll character. A pair was missing from the stock 
department. The two blades had come apart. After eight or nine letters had 
been written about the scissors a new pair was ordered, and the broken ones had 
to be returned to the store department. A pair-horse van was sent for them, 
and the two separate blades were secured and carried off in triumph. As the 
correspondence one very trivial subject is printed, and again re-printed for every 
Board meeting until the matter is attended to, it is scarcely surprising to find 
that the School Board printing account amounts to over £11,000 a year. And 
the irony of it is that many a struggling an <i woman.has to pay rates to 
cover all this wilful waste, stinting and s‘arving to supply the wherewithal for 
stupid extravagance, 

The Maharajah Dhiraj Sir Pertab Singh, G.C.S.I., Regent of Jodhpore, 
Aide-de-Camp to the Prince of Wales, became a life-member of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families’ Association before leaving England. The nett proceeds 
of the Garden Féte at Chelsea Hospital in aid of the ‘‘ Homes” for Nurses of 
the Association amounted to £1,062. 

The Ashway Gap Estate, comprising a modern mansion and about 2,300 
acres of land, situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was sold by Messrs. 
Mabbett and Edge by auction on the 27th ult,, at the Mitre Hotel, Manchester, 
to Mr. Albert Slack. 

After the intense heat of the lasc few weeks in London, people are glad to 
secure a few days at the seaside before settling down in the country, Brighton 
owing to its handiness to Goodwood, was very much in favour last week, and 
amongst those who put up at the Metropole, with a view to attending this 
meeting, were Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot, Lady Petheram, I.ady Stavordale, 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Villiers, and Colonel Follett. The Essex 
County team also stayed at the same hotel when they came to play their match 
against Sussex . ; 

The sudden death of Major-General Charles Alexander Sim, R.E., 
which took place at Chessington, Surrey, on Friday last, came as a great shock 
to his many friends. He had been very ill for some time, but his health had so 
much improved during the last few weeks that it was hoped he might make a 
complete recovery. His loss will be very greatly felt by a very large circle of 
friends, for being one of the most genial and kind-hearted of men, he was ever 
ready to interest himself on behalf of others. ae j 
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POLO. 


played at Hurlingham, resulted, in accordance with 
general expectation, in a narrow victory for the 
Inniskillings. 

It will be remembered that the Inniskilling Dragoons and the 
roth Hussars had won all their matches in good style, and on the 
Saturday they met before a brilliant crowd, which included the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, and other Royalties, together 
with the ever popular General Lord Roberts, and many dis- 
tinguished soldiers, to fight out the final tie. The “ Tenth” 
were a beautifully drilled team, and rode very handy ponies, 
whilst the Inniskillings were a heavier lot, and generally expected 
to win, although a great match was looked for. In this, I am 
bound to confess, we were a little disappointed. The Hussar 
ponies were, I think, somewhat stale, after a very severe match 


To final of the Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament, 


with the Blues on the previous day, and the Inniskillings always ' 


had the best of it, from start to finish, though they hardly 
played up to their best form, and the result was a somewhat 
slow and by no means brilliant exhibition. 

The Hussars were represented by Mr. N. W. Curzon, Mr. 
S. L. Barry, Lord William Bentinck, and Mr. T. W. Brand; the 


Hudson & Meares 
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Dragoons by Mr. F. A. Fryer, G. Ansell, Major Rimington, 
and Mr. Neil Haig. The Inniskillings, contrary to their custom, 
were the quickest to begin, and after some rather scattered play 
up and down the grornd, scored, after a long scrimmage in front 
of the Hussar goal. The 1oth now attacked, and more than 
once threatened their opponents, but the latter eventually drove 
them back to their own line. In the second period Rimington 
got possession of the ball, and fairly rushing the Hussar defence, 
scored a second point for his side. The roth now played up 
vigorously, and after some capital play and good passing on 
the part of Brand and Bentinck, the latter scored, and repeated 
the performance soon afterwards. The play was getting rather 
loose, when the Inniskillings once more broke down their 
enemies’ defence, and Ansell, making a good shot at the Hussar 
goal, hit one of the posts; Fryer, however, was, as usual, backing 
him up, and hit it through. The third period was very even, and 
led to no result, the score at half-time being, Inniskillings, 3 goals ; 
roth Hussars, 2. 

The fourth period began with a fine attack of Brand’s, to 
which Rimington responded, and then Haig scored, and his side 
had the best of it till the bell rang. In the fifth period, 
Rimington, riding Fair Helen, had what looked like a nasty fall, 
and the game was stopped. On starting again, the Hussars 
attacked, and Barry hit a goal, bringing the Hussars’ score up to 
3, to their opponents’ 4. In the sixth and last period, the 
Hussar ponies were tiring fast, and it was evident that, barring 
accidents, the’ Dragoons would win. The “Tenth,” however, 
played up gallantly, and kept their form to the end, so that 
nothing was added to the Jnniskilling score till just before the 


HURLINGHAM HOUSE. 


end, when Ansell got on the ball, and coming down the ground 
like an express train, scored the fifth goal for his side, who were 
thus the winners by 5 goals to 3. There is no doubt which 
was the best drilled team and played the best polo, though it is 
equally certain that the winners were individually the best, and 
have the makings of a really wonderful team. The Blues, too, 
who were beaten by the roth in the semi-finals, have suddenly 
improved from a merely useful into quite a first-class team. 
They are beautifully mounted, play real polo, and { am not sure 
that, if the tournament were to be played over again, they 
would not win. The 17th Lancers, with more practice, would 
make a better-team than they are, but, taken all round, I did not 
think we saw.so, much good play as usual during this year’s 
tournament. 

Whether pony racing will ever become popular in England 
seems doubtful. It hada chance given to it about ten years ago, 
when the National Pony.and Galloway Racing Club was formed 
to take it in hand, but the committee did not enforce their rules, 
a number of abuses crept in, and it has now practically ceased to 
exist. At the same time there is no reason why meetings for 
polo ponies, such as those held at Ranelagh last month, and at 
Hurlingham the week before, should not continue to afford plenty 
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of interest and amusement to a large number of people; and 
certainly the dwarf thoroughbreds can give us just as good sport 
as their better grown relatives when the meetings at which they 
run are properly managed and controlled. 

There were six events on the card at Ranelagh, all of which 
were confined to bond-fide polo ponies, 14.2 and under, the property 
of, and ridden by, members of any registered polo club. The 
first of these, a hurdle race, distance about three-quarters of a 
mile, over five flights of hurdles, was won, after a good race, by 
Mr. Audley Blyth’s Mistletoe (Mr. H. W. Blyth), who beat 
Mr. P. Nickalls’s Blue Sleeve (Mr. C. Nickalls) by a length, 
with Lord Kensington’s good-looking pony, Peppermint (ridden 
by his owner) third. The next event was the Foreign Stakes, for 
all foreign ponies, about half a mile, for which Captain Sanders 
ran first and second with Nepenthe (Mr. de Gruyther) and 
Manifesto (owner), Lord Kensington again filling the third place, 
this time with Flashlight. 

A very beautiful blood pony is Lord Shrewsbury’s Target, and 
he made short work of the Polo Scurry by winning the two first 
heats easily from Mr. P. Nickalls’s Blue Sleeve. And then we 
came to the Ranelagh Cup, of half a mile, which was looked upon 
as a good thing for Mr. P. Bullivant’s Confession, nothing else 
being backed in the pari mutuel. He won, too, in a canter, 
after making all the running, by two and a half lengths 
from Lord Kensington’s Peppermint, Mr. Audley Blyth’s 
The Plunger being third. 

There was a selling race, in which Captain Sanders’s 
Nepenthe and Manifesto, who had finished first and second for 
the Foreign Stakes, repeated the performance, with Mr, Allen’s 
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Lady Cunning third. The winner was subsequently bought 
in for 55 guineas. A capital afternoon’s sport was brought to 
a conclusion with a Consolation Stakes, of a quarter of a mile, 
which was won by Mr. Audley Blyth’s Plunger, who had run 
third for the Ranelagh Cup. 

It may seem invidious to criticise the arrangements of what 
was a really well-managed and sporting little meeting, but I 
could not help thinking that it would have added to the interest 
of the proceedings generally if there had been a proper number 
board. There might, too, have been something to show the 
various starting posts, and, if I may be allowed to make a 
suggestion, I think it would be a good thing in future to vary the 
programme a little more, if possible, so as to avoid the same 
ponies meeting so often in different events. However, it was 
a capital afternoon’s sport, which everyone seemed to enjoy, 
and I think it would bear repeating on several occasions next 
season. 


NOTES. 


HE polo season of 1897 is dying hard, and although the 
game is practically over for the year at Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh, it is still in full swing in the provinces. There 

were some good matches at Leamington last week, where the 
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and Derry. Play was fast and furious throughout, the latter 
county’s representatives playing a really good game, and beating 
their opponents, amidst great enthusiasm on the part of the 
spectators, and after a hard-fought and exciting maich on the 
part of the two teams. 

There has been plenty of polo at Malta lately, where the 
Handicap Polo Tournament has been in full swing; and in 
Natal the Queen’s Jubilee was celebrated with a polo tournament, 
of which a full account will appear later in these columns. 
At Bombay polo players are looking forward to an unusually 
good season, owing to the arrival of several new men, and 
generally the game may be said to be “ going strong” all over 
the Empire. 

Our Jubilee visitors have all left us by now, and the close of 
last week witnessed the departure of those popular Jodhpore 
sportsmen, Sir Pertab Singh, Dokhul Singh, and Herji Singh. It 
is not too much to say that one of the features of this season’s 
polo has been the brilliant play of the two last named. One of the 
last matches played by the Jodhpore team, and also one of the 
best, was against Hurlingham, and Captain Smythe paid a high 
compliment to the Indian team when he selected such a powerful 
quartette to oppose them. This was made up of Captain 
Pedder, the celebrated No. 1 of the 13th Hussars, Mr. Freake, 
Captain Renton, and Mr. Buckmaster. Strong as this team 
was, however, they had to take a beating from Dokhul Singh, 
Major Turner, Mr. A. Rawlinson, and Herji Singh, who repre- 


INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT. 
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Fourth Annual Warwickshire Tournament was brought off 
before large and enthusiastic attendances; and as I am writing 
these notes the ball is being ‘kept a-rollin’” at Rugby, 
where the Rugby Tournament began on Monday and the 
Handicap Tournament on Wednesday. 

The Wirral Polo Club have lately held their annual handi- 
cap tournament, open to all neighbouring clubs. For this four 
teams wereentered—Mr. Wignall’s, Mr. Dennis’s, Mr. Tyrer’s, and 
Mr. Ball’s. In the first ties Mr. Tyrer’s team beat Mr. Wignall’s 
by 5 goals to 2, much to the surprise of most people; and then 
Mr. Dennis’s scored 6 goals to the 1 of Mr. Ball’s. The final, 
between Mr. Dennis’s and Mr. Tyrer’s teams, produced a very 
good match. The former were expected to win easily, but this 
was not justified by the result. The non-favourites at once 
began to attack, and by the end of the fourth period had scored 
5 goals to their opponents’ o. In the fifth period, however, Mr. 
Dennis had all the best of it and scored twice, but Mr. Tyrer’s 
team were not to be denied, and before the call of time had 
added another point to their score. 

The game will be kept well alive in Ireland this month, 
when the Nine Acres in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, will be the 
scene of many a good match. The County Cup begins on the 
17th inst., and the Champion Cup on the 24th, whilst the 
first ties for the Military Cup will begin on the 18th September. 
There was a capital match, about three weeks ago, on the Derry 
ground at Clooney Park, between the counties of Sligo 
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sented Jodhpore, after a match every minute of which was full 
of interest. With as good a side as Hurlingham could very well 
furnish, the general expectation was that the visitors would find 
themselves altogether overmatched, and so, when the meeting 
resulted in what was certainly one of the fastest and best played 
in London this season, those present on the after>oon in question 
were most agreeably surprised. 

Hurlingham had rather the best of the game for the 
first half, during which they certainly looked like winning, 
but the Jodhpore defence was perfect, and although they 
had not scored themselves, they had only allowed their 
opponents to do so once. In the second half of the game the 
pace was, if anything, faster, and the Jodhpore players more 
than held their own, so that at the end of time both sides had 
scored 3 goals. It was agreed to play the game out, and 
Jodhpore soon afterwards scoring, they left off the winners 
of one of the most closely-contested games ever played at 
Hurlingham. 

One of the chief features of Dokhul Singh’s brilliant 
play is his straight, hard hitting, and his wonderful long 
shots at goal very rarely fail to come off; whilst Herji Singh's 
back-handers and near side strokes aré worth going a long way 
to see. Very keen, good sportsmen are these two, in every 
sense of the word, and everyone hopes that we shall see 
them playing in this country again next season. 
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such exalted rank, Molesey Re- 
gatta undoubtedly now comes 
second to Henley in the popular estima- 
tion of the aquatic meetings of the 
Thames—a position which will certainly 
be maintained so long as the high stan- 
dard of excellence which was noticeable 
this season is attained. 
It is always a great advantage to 
a regatta to have the support of an im- 
portant local rowing club, and the organi- 
sation of the Molesey Boat Club, in 1866, 
led to the start of the regatta in August of 
the following year. It was not, however, 
until 1873 that another meeting was held. 
In this year the Challenge Cup for Senior 
Fours was offered for competition, and 
sufficient success was attained to number 
Molesey with the annual fixtures. A 
second Challenge “Pot” for Eights was 
added about two years later. The events 
in the ordinary programme, in addition to 
the two chief races, are Senior Sculls and 
Pairs, Junior Sculls, Fours, and Eights, 
Thames Eights, and “ Garrick” Pairs, 
in which one senior and one junior row 
together. 
The racing course down stream has 
never been a really good one. Originally 
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the start was at Platt’s Eyot, and 
the finish at Tagg’s Island, but 
the facilities afforded for the use 
of the lovely lawn of the historic 
Garrick Villa by subscribers 
led to an alteration, the start 
being now opposite the Cherry 
Orchard at the upper end of 
Platt’s Eyot. It is necessary, 
therefore, for crews to pass on 
the Surrey side of the island, 
afterwards crossing to the Mid- 
dlesex side of Garrick’s Eyot, 
opposite Hampton Ferry. The 
“ piling out.” of the course from 
here to the finish has, during the 
last ten years, been a great im- 
provement, and this season better 
Conservancy arrangements pre- 
vented the haphazard taking of 
positions 


the small craft being more under 
control, the crews had room to 
finish properly, and were not 
so disgracefully hampered as 
they have often been in former 
years. Something still remains 
to be done, however, to allow 


crews an opportunity of return- 


ing to their tents after a race 
in reasonable comfort. The 
first part of the course 
was formerly quite picturesque, 
with the view on the 
Middlesex side over Molesey 
Hurst, the scene of the old 
Cockney race meeting, but now 
from the river only the severe 
fence enclosing Hurst Park is 
visible, Platt’s Eyot and the 
Surrey bank have suffered 
terribly from waterworks ‘ im- 
provements,” and nearly all 
the picnic nooks amid the over- 
hanging willows have disap- 
peared, altogether showing one 
of the worst instances of the 
vandalism on the banks of the 
Thames, often the subject of 
indignant, but seldom effective, 
remonstrance. 

The latter end of the 
Molesey course is, however, as 
charming as of old. The chicf 


by house-boats and.- 
launches in the narrow gut, and; ' 
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feature is the well-kept lawn of 
Garrick Villa, again kindly 
placed at the committee’s dis- 
posal by Mrs. Groves, where the 
Royal Artillery Mounted Band 
and the Anglo- Roman Band dis- 
coursed sweet music during a 
glorious afternoon, to the 
delight of a very numerous 
assembly of subscribers and 
friends of the regatta. No 
Henley enclosure equalled the 
appearance of the Molesey 
lawn, which was more than 
ordinarily attractive to the 
fashionable lounger by the 
presence of Royalty in the per- 
son of the Princess Frederica of 
Hanover, who attended for the 
purpose of presenting the prizes. 
Her Royal Highness took an 
active interest in the racing, 
and went up and down the 
course in one of the Conser- 
vancy launches, afterwards dis- 
tributing the awards from the 
steps of the temple on the 
Garrick lawn. The island Photo. by C. Hussey. A BIG CROWD. Copyright—"'COUNTRY LIFE,” 
opposite was much favoured by 
picnic parties, and a row of 
launches extending to the win- 
ning-post, with small boats 
crowded between them anda line 
of white posts, marking the 
course, made the scene, as the 
bells rang for a race, strongly 
suggestive of Henley. 
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Molesey is managed by a : 
strong committee, of whom the ” : mis . 
honorary secretary, Mr. J ; amet hae" 4 Poet oe Val ry Lo 
. . . ° as “= Saat > Om “acs i s h Lets 5 
A. Milner, has held his post OA re Tg ape ss IST... ; ii mae ers : 
. Te} . nal * < he 
since 1889, while Mr. H. J. Deere yg 


Robertson, the honorary trea- 
surer, has been in office for 
thirteen years. 

There was a full pro- 
gramme of racing this year, 
twenty-six preliminary and 
final heats being held. This 
necessitated a race every 
twenty minutes, and hard 
work on the part of the offi- 
cials. Mr. F. Fenner, Lon- 
don R.C., was umpire from 
the Aerolite, which was well 
managed and made little wash, 
and Mr. E. T Sachs was judge. rm, i, j 

The preliminary racing , : i" @ 
was particularly keen, but the 
chee elke tome Tice maine Pl by C. Mle. THE JUNIOR FOURS. sesditeiiiintnebiaidatie 
eight of Thames succeeded in 
beating London for the first time this season, after a fine home by about the length of the forward canvas. In the final, 


struggle from Hampton Church to the winning-post, getting however, Thames were no match for the Henley Thames 
Cup and Metropolitan Cham- 


pion Cup winners, and Kingston 

won as they liked, paddling 

right ahead of their opponents 

past the enclosure. This was 
Sw, ‘Meie §=s the first win of Kingston in this 
challenge cup race. Thames, the 
holders, failed to retain the chal- 
Mis... 5; lenge trophy for Senior Fours, as, 
rake “Fae AES sr LE ER EAE Sa 5 meat : after beating Molesey, they met 
“tbr : ; : in the final London, who had won 
their heat against Kingston on a 
foul, and London won rather 
easily. 

Thames had consolation, 
however, in winning both the 
Thames Eights, beating Ken- 
sington in the final, and the 
Junior Eights, in which they de- 
feated London. The Senior 
Sculls fell to R. K. Beaumont, 
the Burton Diamond - sculler, 
rowing under Thames R.C. 
, colours, and A. R. Thorn, Lon- 
Photo. by C. Hussy. IN MID-STREAM. Copyright ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” don R.C., took the Junior Sculls 
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on a foul. The only success of the local club was in the 
Garrick Pairs, in which C. W. Kent aad P. Cave-Moyles 
defeated S. Fairbairn and S, N. Sharwood, of the Thames R.C., 
by eighteen inches only. The win of Reading R.C. in the 
Junior Fours was a creditable one, and the appearance of 
such ciubs as Cooper’s Hill, Ibis, Iris, and Thames Ditton 
was very welcome. 

The Venetian féte in the evening was a complete success, 
as usual, chiefly owing to the tasteful illumination of the 
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charming grounds of Mr. H. O. O’Hagan’s “ River Home,” 
and of the boat-houses and house-boats near. Tagg’s Island, 
the Hampton Court Club, Molesey Weir, and the towpath all 
entered into the decorative scheme, which was excellently carried 
out. An effective firework display concluded with a pyrotechnic 
portrait of the Queen, and, after the necessary outburst of 
loyalty, the crowd departed, the majority to take part in or watch 
the struggle of boats at Molesey Lock, always an exciting scene, 
if not too pleasant for those participating in it. C.E. T. 








CYCLING 


HERE are certain topics of discussion that seem to be absolutely immortal. 
One might instance the Eastern Question, or the Freedom of the Will. 
Amongst them is the question whether, for comfort in ‘ biking,” one 
should wish the wind ahead or astern. This is for comfort, mind, not for speed. 
In that regard there is no question open for discussion; but the number of 
people who prefer the refreshment of the wind playing upon their faces, when 
leisurely touring, is apparently just about equal to the number of those who 
prefer its assistance on the back. With a light wind this is all very well; it is 
pleasant to feel its cool breath on the face, and on days of light wind such 
refreshment is generally most appreciated, whereas, the lighter the wind the less 
assistance it gives when the rider goes before it. But no man mistakes the 
function of logical argument more completely than he who pushes this discussion 
into a corner and thinks to sit on it there, by means of a reducté» ad absurdum, 
‘*My dear fellow,” he says—it is always the supporter of the wind astern theory 
that adopts this line—‘‘ consider how the thing works in an extreme case—-that 
is always the way to judge it. Suppose a hurricane. Would you sooner have it 
in your face or on your back if you had to ride a mile against it?” He is apt 
to think this question a poser, but, in point of fact, this is exactly of the way 
to judge it. It is quite the wrong way. We are not supposing the case of a 
man, or woman either, being com/fe//ed to ride a mile, either with or against a 
hurricane. We are supposing the case of people out touring for their pleasure. 
If a hurricane were raging, such people, and all sensible people, would stay at 
home. With a light breeze the pleasures of refreshment and mechanical assist- 
ance, respectively, seem about equally balanced; and so we may leave it, 
for the purpose in noticing the discussion was not to deliver a dogmatic verdict 
on a matter of taste, but to point out the utter fallacy of an argument that is 
often used in the discussion, as if it were a weapon of absolutely knock-down 
force. Really, it is of no force at all—the very lightest of winds, such as we 
should like to receive in the face—for it is not a weapon that can be used at all 
in this controversy, and in future discussions on the question it may be as well 
to have this recognised. , 

No one, of course, doubts that when speed is the object the wind assists— 
one would be ready for Bedlam at once if one questioned it for an instant—but, 
for touring, perhaps the most pleasant breeze of all is a light one on the beam. 
Then you can enjoy its fanning without any check to progress, or blowing about 
of petticoats, or dust in your eyes. Certainly ladies have an advantage over 
men in being able to ride ina veil. It is the best of safeguards against dust 
in the eyes ; and sometimes riding against the wind one finds the air full of tiny 
black flies, which are so much the more irritating than dust when once they get 
into your eyes, as they are less quiescent. On chalky roads, or any roads of 
very white surface, it is well to wear dark glasses, too, to save the eyes from the 
glare. This is a precaution that either sex may take, but there seem to be few 
men brave enough to endure the name of ‘‘ duffer ” that the taking of the veil 
would be sure to earn for them. If the lady, however, have the advantage in 
this matter, it is repaid to the man over and over by his freedom from the petti- 
coat. The nuisance and even danger of skirts in a wind is enough to drive one 
to tears, or ‘‘ rationals.” Of course, the rational thing would be ‘ rationals,” 
but then, as we have just shown, to be rational is not everything, especially for 


NOTES. 


awoman. And having entered on the metaphysical mood about matters cycling one 
may suggest an argument for the cyclist suffering rebuke for cycling on the 
Sabbath day. There are persons, and there are places—small towns, especially, 
in which ‘* Methodies ” of various denominations are rife—where the cyclist on 
Sunday is a cause of offence. There are places in the north of Scotland where 
the Sabbath cyclist’s life would probably be in danger. But without going to 
ultima thule it is possible to meet with grave rebuke, and this rebuke, for some 
occult reason, seems to fall more readily to the share of the female than the male 
cyclist. 

Possibly this should be taken as a compliment to the skirted sex, and 
an evidence of its greater goodness, which nobody ever doubted until Eve made 
her little mistake ; but certainly it is the fact that the goody-goody people are 
greatly more scandalised by the spectacle of a lady bikist than of a man on 
wheels on the Sabbath day. Most of these weaker brethren, however, go so 
far as to take a walk on the Sunday, and they are free to confess that one mile 
of walking is no less fatiguing than ten of cycling. Therefore if they walk two 
miles to your ride of twenty, you may point out to them that neither of you, 
more than the other, is offending the precept which bids you make the Sabbath 
a day of rest. This argument, skilfully used, will often bring the most irrecon- 
cilable into a saner view of an hour or two’s cycling on Sunday afternoon, You 
will, of course, point out that the cycle is not like the beast of burden——it feels 
no fatigue; and you will explain that the cleaning of the bike is done on Monday 
morning. After this the opponents of Sunday cycling will be found to have 
little left on which to base their arguments. There are many, of course, who 
do not seem to need this, but on them all argument is wasted. 

It is a fact, no doubt, that the cycle feels no fatigue, and yet they are 
strangely individual, strangely human, one is tempted to say. ‘* The machine 
took fright, and galloped down the street,” ran an often quoted sentence ina 
local Scotch paper describing a carriage accident ; and the bicycle seems to suffer 
from aberrations of intellect, in which it, too, is apt hysterically to ‘* take fright 
and gallop down the street.” Every beginner knows this disposition in his 
bicycle. And even after we have progressed in our riding, beyond this stage at 
which the bicycle seems to have volition of its own, we are struck now and again 
by the individual peculiarities of bicycles. Two bicycles may be turned out 
by the same maker, of the same materials, at the same price, and yet the one 
will be a sluggard compared with the other ; and what is worse, will wear itself 
out a deal quicker. Curiously enough, exactly the same is said tobe the case 
with locomotive engines. Of two that are to all appearance, and to all human 
knowledge, twin brothers, one will live a deal longer, run a deal farther, 
without ever being sick or sorry, than the other. It seems even more curious 
that there should be this individuality in so big and strong a machine as well as 
in the more delicate bicycle. 

The invasion of machines from America is working well for us. Not only 
has it compelled our own manufacturers to put down their prices, but it has also 
compelled the Americans, in their turn, to lower their own. A species of 
Dutch auction is going on between the bicycle makers, which ought to be much 
to the advantage of the bicycle buyers. The only fear that may suggest itself is 
of the makers putting cheaper stuff and cheaper work into their machines. 


YACHTING; ROUND THE COAST. 


HE pastime of yachting can, roughly speaking, be divided 
into two parts, viz., racing and cruising, and these can 
again be sub-divided, for there are many ways of enjoy- 

ing both forms of our great maritime amusement. Racing can 
be indulged in either by owning a small boat, and racing her in 
local matches, or by purchasing a big rater, and visiting the 
different towns where regattas are held, either in this country or 
on the Continent. Cruising has perhaps even a wider meaning 
than racing, for it can consist of using merely what is termed 
a day-boat, or of going long ocean voyages in big craft, and it 
has also the intermediate stage, 7.¢., sailing from port to port 
along the shores of Great Britain, with an occasional visit to 
some foreign harbour. This last form of yachting is thought by 
many to be the most enjoyable of any ; for, after all, there are 
plenty of delightful spots to visit in this country without going 
further afield. In fact, it is not always easy, if time is limited, 
to make up one’s mind as to what part of the coist shall be 
visited during a cruise. 

The size of the yacht that is to be employed must always, 
to a certain extent, govern the selection of the choice of waters 
that are to be explored. For instance, there would be little 
pleasure: in taking a small yacht, say of five tons, from the 
Thames to the Clyde, if one could only stop on the latter river, 
when it was reached, a week or two. Anxiety and hard work 
would necessarily play a prominent part in a voyage of this sort, 
and many hardships would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have to be endured. On the other hand, however, a cruise on 


the Norfolk Broads would be both pleasant and enjoyable, for to 
quote the words of a well-known advertisement, there would be 
‘less labour and great comfort,” for if one really wishes to enjoy 
sailing, it is no use treating a small yacht as if she was a large 
merchant vessel, and beat her to windward for days together at 
a time, and, in consequence, be for the greater part of the voyage 
far out at sea, and unable to admire the beauties of the coast, or 
enjoy the scenery ashore. Then, again, if it comes on to blow, 
a small yacht must remain either in port, or if she proceed on 
her journey, her crew cannot expect to have a pleasant time, for 
the chances are that water will get below, and make everything 
wet, whilst meals will have to be hurriedly swallowed in much 
discomfort. 

A visit to the Norfolk Broads would, however, com- 
pletely alter the complexion of things, for splendid trips 
could be made in smooth water, and there would be none of that 
harassing feeling of responsibility that must necessarily attend 
those people who sail about in waters in which their craft have 
no business to be, if safety.is taken into consideration. If the 
Norfolk Broads are too tame, there is always, for south country 
boat-sailors, at any rate, that glorious piece of water that lies 
between the Isle of Wight and the Hampshire coast, which is 
known to yachtsmen as the Solent. I write these last few words 
advisedly, for if we study an ordinary atlas, it would appear as 
if only a very small portion of it was called the Solent. 

The East Coast has few attractions north of the county of 
Norfolk. Take ‘the Lincdlnshire coast, for example. Could 4 
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more absolutely dreary shore be imagined? 
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Nothing but low sandhills with a distant view 
of the Wolds. 

It is also utterly impossible to come within 
measurable distance of the land, for there is 
about a mile of sand at low water, which covers 
as the tide comes up, at nearly al! the places on 
the Lincolnshire coast. Yet years ago things 
must have been vastly different, for we read of 
Saltfleet being a seaport of no little importance, 
but now there is scarcely water enough in the 
little haven for barges from Grimsby to come 
up to discharge their usual cargoes of coals. 

What a difference we find on the South 
Coast. Take, as a sample, the Sussex shore. 
We are only just over the eastern border of 
that county when we come to Hastings, formerly 
one of the Cinque Ports. By the bye, they are 
constructing a harbour there now, which, if 
efficient, ought to prove very useful to yachts- 
men, for there is no haven of refuge between 
Folkestone and Newhaven, except Rye, which 
is out of the question for all except the smallest 
of yachts. After leaving Hastings we come 
into that beautiful bay that has for its eastern 


extremity Beachy Head, which stands bluff = /%oto. by West and Son, 


and bare over the pleasant town of Eastbourne. 

Before arriving there, however, Bexhill and the landing place of 
William the Conqueror will both have been passed, and if the 
day has been clear we could catch a distant view of Norman- 
hurst, the residence of that keenest of yachtsmen, Lord Brassey. 
After leaving Beachy Head we come upon seven cliffs, known 
locally as the Seven Sisters, and then we pass by the silted up 
mouth of the Cuckmere River. 

Seaford Bay now presents itself to view, with the little 
seaport of Newhaven, where there is plenty of water at most 
times of tide for yachts of nearly any size. 

Beyond Newhaven we get a characteristic bit of Sussex cliff 
scenery, until we find ourselves off Brighton, where we once 
more come upon a low coast line. If time is no object we can 
coast along the shore instead of steering a direct course for the 
Isle of Wight, which would take us some way out to sea. We 
are scarcely clear of the ‘Queen of watering places’”’ before 
we come to Shoreham Harbour, where we can see the masts of 
many yachts over the low shingle beach; no pleasant harbour is 
this to get into, for there is a nasty bar, which almost uncovers 
at low water, and there is besides a strong tide. Once inside, 
we can either go up the right arm, and proceed through the lock 
gates to Southwick, where we can always lay aflcat ; or we can 
go up the main river to the left as far as the old and historical 
town of Shoreham, whose ancient church is well worth a visit. 
On coming out of Shoreham Harbour the first thing to catch our 
eye is Lancing College, with its fine chapel standing boldly up 
on a hill to the left of the River Adur. When will this chapel 
be finished* It has been in an embryo stage for a very long 
time now, and yet a piece is added every year. It is unique in 
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VALERIA (TI. Southsea. 


one respect, in that the roof was commenced before the walls were 
finished. Worthing now comes well into view, and just beyond 
the pier head there is very shallow water, which must be avoided 
by even the smallest craft. We now have some charming 
scenery on our starboard hand, for in the distance we get a grand 
view of the South Downs, which are more thickly wooded here 
than farther to the eastward. 

That big clump of trees called Chanctonbury Ring can be 
observed gracing the crown of a hill, and pleasant country homes 
can be seen on the lower southern slopes of the downs. In the 
foreground there are the little villages of Angmering and Goring, 
as well as the white walls of a coastguard station. Farm houses 
are also to be seen snugly ensconced among the trees in this 
same valley, which stretches away to the foot of the hills. There 
is nothing wildly romantic about the scenery, but it is that 
quiet and peaceful style that is so thoroughly characteristic of 
the Southern Counties. 

Littlehampton now begins to make itself en évidence, but 
unless there is some especial reason, it is hardly worth while to 
enter the harbour, for, like Shoreham, we must pick our time if 
we wish to get in without mishap. 

We shall now be compelled to leave the coast and proceed 
farther to sea, if our craft draws over a couple of feet of water, 
for Selsea Lill is in front of us, and if we desire to round that low- 
lying promontory, it is necessary to go through the Looe Stream ; 
very big yachts have even to go as far out as the Ower’s Light- 
ship. Little more of Sussex will in consequence be seen. 

Although this is by no means the prettiest part of the 
South Coast, yet it shows up in strong contrast to many of 
those counties whose shores are washed by the 
North Sea, and is in every way more suited for 
a yachting trip. 

This week we give illustrations of Aurora, 
Valeria II., and Dot II. The first-named 
yacht was launched on July ist, by Messrs. 
fay and Co., of Southampton, for Mr. C. D. 
Rose, She was designed by Mr. J. M. Soper, 
and is intended to compete with yachts in the 
largest class, viz., those of over 79 iinear rating. 
Cook Diaper is in command of the new cutter, 
and he has under him a crew of some thirty 
hands. It will be remembered that Mr. Rose 
last season owned the Satanita, rated at 
99-6, the 52-footer Penitent, and the Dusky 
Queen and Emerald, both of 36 linear 
rating. 

Vaceri< II. was built this year by Messrs. 
Summers and Payne, from designs of Mr. 
A. E. Payne, for the Earl of Albemarle. She 
has shown a fair turn of speed, more especially 
with free sheets, but she has not come to the 
form of the still more recently launched Gwen- 
dolin. The photo of Valeria is truly character- 
istic of a Solent rater beating to windward in a 
stnart breeze. 

Dor II. is the property of Dr. A. Bostock 
Hill. She was built in 1896 by A. Taylor, of 
Sandown, I.W., from designs of her owner. 
She was only racei a tew times last year, but 
succeeded in winning three prizes. This season 
she has appeared very little on the Solent. 
Southsea. SEAMEW. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: 


a part of Worcestershire that is full of attraction in its 

natural beauties. It isa region of ancient forests, where 
the giants of a former day have lost nothing of their vigour, and 
where modern hands have reinforced them by fine avenues and 
thriving plantations. Here, where the Severn and the a 
approach to their confluence, the two hills of Woodbury—whic 
the ‘natives thereabout call “Oubbury’—and Abberley, at the 
northern end of the Malvern system, overlook, in a delightful 
situation between the rivers, yet at a distance on either hand, 
the great seat of Witley. They are hills visible through all the 
country-side, with far-spread prospects from their crests. Long 
ago there stood a mansion where Lord Dudley now has his seat, 
in which dwelt a family of the name of Cooksey, then of 
importance in the shire. These people could doubtless have 
settled for us a somewhat disputed point in the history of the 
place, concerning an episode which occurred when Owen 
Glendower, having harried the marches of Wales, advanced into the 
Midlands of England. The crowned Welshman was playing his 
last stake in alliance with the French, under Montmorency, who 
had landed at Milford Haven. The English bitterly resented 
this alliance, and perhaps it was in reference to the fighting 
round Witley—at least we may hazard the surmise—that they 
satirised the French ina manner which has been variously rendered : 


To very stately mansion of the Earl of Dudley stands in 
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“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill !—and then— 
Marched down again ! ” 

However this may be, there is an ancient earthwork on the 
top of Woodbury, known as Owen Glendower’s Camp, to which 
he marched with his allies, while Henry IV., who had with him 
Prince Hal, then a prentice soldier, imitating his tactics, ascended 
to the top of Abberley Hill. We are invited, then, to witness 
the spectacle of valiant champions descending from the heights 
for single combat in the plain at Witley. But the truth is that 
the Welsh and their allies fell short of supplies, and, being 
hunted out, were driven back to the marches, wasting the 
country behind them. 

So much for the older history of Witley. Its modern story 
begins with the prosperity of Thomas Foley, member for the 
county of Worcester, who bought the heritage of the Cookseys in 
- the seventeenth century. He had amassed a great sum of money 
out of his ironworks during the Rebellion, and his grandson was 
made a peer, as Baron Foley, in 1711. Up to this time the 
Elizabethan house had been very little changed, if at all, but 
Lord Foley added to it an immense white building, consisting of 
a centre and two projecting wings, of which one writer curiously 
says that “the back-front had an elegant airy colonnade.” 
Lord Foley also rebuilt the church, which stands very close to 
the mansion, and is connected with it by a gallery. He appears 
to have spent a great sum of money upon it, and the windows 
were glazed and the ceiling adorned by works from the chapel 
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WITLEY COURT. 


of the Duke of Chandos, at Cannons. The glass is by Price, | 


and the ceiling by Verrio. It may be remembered that Pope 
bitterly satirised—though he once disavowed it—the Duke’s 
extravagant establishment, and particularly the chapel, where, 
as he says: 
‘On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre.” 


The ceiling and windows may still be seen at Witley, where 
the whole church is very elaborately adorned in the Renaissance 
style. The extreme closeness of the structure to the mansion has 
been often remarked upon. One Mr. Sullivan, in the course of a 
tour last century, alluded to this matter to the old housekeeper 
at Witley, who pertinently replied that those who were offended 
at the sight of mortality might shut the windows. All has been 
changed since that time, and the churchyard does not now 
intrude upon the garden. The late Earl of Dudley bought 
Lord Foley’s place, and all traces that had been left of the 
older structure have disappeared. A quarter of a million of 
money is said to have been expended in the rebuilding and 
adornment of the place. Among the stately homes of England 
it stands as one pre-eminent, though it is architecturally without 
particular distinction, and has nothing of the picturesque. But 
Witley is one of those modern houses which are imposing with a 
classic grace reminiscent of Italian climes. In this it is like 
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GARDEN. 


Birmingham. 


Chatsworth, Castle Howard, and many more such palatial 
abodes. Its various chambers are large and lofty. They are 
decorated with extreme richness, and with the directing hand of 
exquisite taste. They are furnished in a manner most choice, 
and upon their walls hang many admirable examples of various 
schools of art. No stinting hand has brought the place to the 
position it holds, and nothing is wanting to its completeness as a 
great country home. 

The park of 600 acres, through which fine avenues lead 
to the house, contains many splendid oaks from the old forest, 
and the swelling hillsides are clothed with the rich growth of 
more recent times. The woods and coverts are well stocked 
with game. Extremely beautiful, too, are the gardens about the 
house. These cover ten acres, and rank with the finest examples 
of the gardener’s art in this country. Like the building, they 
were wholly remodelled, and are in ‘admirable harmony with it, 
though the arrangement has something of a reminiscence of an 
earlier time. The iron grille, with its splendid hammered gates, 
and the balustrade, with its urns, which have some resemblance 
to those at Hampton Court, remind us a little of the arrange- 
ment which exists at Hatfield and some other houses of an 
earlier time. The work of remodelling the gardens was carried 
out by Nesfield, who designed the fountains and various acces- 
sories. The great central fountain is very remarkable. From 
the midst of the basin, which has Tritons and Cupids at the 
angles, there rises, upon a rustic base, ornamented with shells 
and dolphins, a colossal equestrian Perseus rescuing Andromeda 
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from the monster. The figure is 26ft. high from the water line, 
and, in its general character, greatly resembles the St. George of 
Pistrucci upon the sovereign. The arrangement of the flower- 
beds, contrasted with evergreens and sentinel-like yews, is 
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extremely beautiful, and all the surroundings of the mansion 
are in excellent taste. The country has the advantage of being 
finely accentuated, and it is most pleasingly diversified with 
wood and meadow. Joun LeyLanp. 


NOTES FROM THE KENNEL. 


and Oaks, to be decided at the resuscitated Hornby 

Castle coursing meeting in October. Both events have 
closed with their full complement, 100 nominations, every courser 
of note in the north of England being represented. This isa fine 
compliment to the Duke of Leeds, through whose generosity 
the meeting was arranged, and the owner of the estate over 
which coursing is to be held has taken up three nominations, 
Looking Glass, Land of Loyalty, and Long Times. Mr. T. 
Holmes, owner of last year’s Waterloo Cup hero; the Messrs. 
Fawcett, Mr. H. Hardy, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. T. F. Waters, and 
other prominent sportsmen, are also supporting the venture, 
which bids fair to mark the opening of a new era in coursing, 


A MAGNIFICENT entry has been received for the Derby 


so far as Yorkshire is concerned. It is, in fact, some years 
since the prospects of the sport were so bright. 

The ready.market there is for good Retrievers was proved 
by the prices realised at the last sale at Aldridge’s, the pick of 
Mr. S. E. Cannon’s lot being knocked down at 37 guineas, 
whilst a draft of ten sent up by Mr. G. R. Davies, of Hartford, 
aggregated no less than 239} guineas, Teacher, a dog barely 
two years old, but good-looking and guaranteed a strong, steady 
worker, fetching top price—39 guineas. The sale was one of the best 
held this season, the Setters offered all selling well, there being very 
keen competition for the well-known show dog, Lord Seaforth, 
the property of Mr. F. Alexander, Glenluce, N.B. Although a 
championship winner on the bench, he was well sold at 41 guineas. 


SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’S KENNELS.—III. 


IR HUMPHREY DE 
S TRAFFORD’S kennels 

are situated on the out- 
skirts of Trafford Park, and 
are admirably suited for the 
purpose of breeding and also 
conditioning a large lot of show 
dogs. 

They are under the 
charge of George Stables, than 
whom, from his lengthy experi- 
ence in the requirements of the 
show ring, there is no more 
capable kennelman. In fact, 
the fine condition in which 
the dogs appear, and the solici- 
tude that he bestows upon 
their comfort, have often been 
made the subject of remark. 
It is only the dogs for exhi- 
bition and stud that occupy 
these kennels, the running 
Greyhounds and field trial 
dogs being kept elsewhere, 
respectively in the care of 
their trainer and breaker. The 
arrangement of the buildings 
that form the kennels is as . 
complete as it can be. They form three sides of a triangle, the 
other side being made up by the comfortable house in which 
Stables resides. There is a large yard in the centre, but standing 


as they do in the midst of cpen fields, there is no want of 
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DONINGTON FLIRT. Copyright. 


room for exercising the inmates, which, together with the strict 
attention that is paid to sanitary matters, has much to do with 
the generally healthy appearance of the dogs. 

But excellent as is the management in all its working 
details, Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford is no less particular 
about financial matters. 
Records are kept of everything 
that concerns the outlay and 
returns, and of every prize that 
has been won since Sir Hum- 
phrey commenced exhibiting 
dogs in 1883. The diary 
which contains the list of these 
winnings is most handsomely 
got up, and is most artistically 
bound in crimson and gold. 
It is in portfolio form, contain- 
ing separate volumes for the 
years extending from 1883 to 
1900 inclusive, and is so com- 
piled that from the numbered 
index it can be ascertained at 
a glance the year to which one 
may wish to refer, and is so 
ruled as to give spaces for the 
name of the’exhibition at which 
the prize is won, the date on 
which it takes place, the name 
of the dog, the breed to which 
the latter belongs, and, finally, 
the award or awards of merit 
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complete record, or one more 
easy for reference, could not 
possibly be designed. 

On referring to the diary, 
we find that Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford’s dogs have won on 
the show bench and at field 
trials during the first half of 
this year near upon 100 awards 
of merit, including several 
championships and a great 
proportion of first prizes, and 
this at only eighteen shows 
or field trials. Last year the 
number won was 172, and 
these were gained at twenty- 
five of the chief exhibitions in 
the country. 

With such a large number 
of breeding dogs, it is only 
natural to suppose that the 
increase must be so large as 
to outgrow the accommoda- 
tion, and this has recently 
been the case, for at Aldridge’s, 
on July 16th, a large con- ‘ Photo. by C. Reid, Wisha. QUEEN. Copyright. 
tingent of Pointers, Setters, 

Retrievers, and other dogs from the kennel of Sir Humphrey pretensions to show form, consisted of thirty lots, several of 
de Trafford were included in the list of sporting dogs for sale, by which were little more than puppies, and only partly broken. 
auction, by Messrs. Freeman. This draft, which, with the Of these twenty-two were sold, realising a total sum of 290 
exception of three or four, were only working dogs, and had no guineas, the best price made being 30 guineas, at which the 
. hammer fell for the English 
setter Duchess of Welbeck, 
who is two years old, and was 
described as a good worker and 
as having run well at field trials 

this year. 
But to our illustrations. 
The most valuable of the group 
is undoubtedly the wire-haired 
Fox Terrier DoNINGTON FLIRT, 
a puppy which was purchased 
by Sir Humphrey de Trafford 
early in the present year, and 
of which we have the authority 
of her owner to say that he 
considers her the best Fox 
Terrier out at the present time. 
A very grand specimen indeed 
is this, and her colours have 
never been lowered when com- 
peting with her own sex since 
she has been at her present 
home. Sir Humphrey has 
always had a_ penchant for 
wire-haired Fox ‘Terriers, of 
which he has owned some of 
the very best. In 1885 and 
Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw. BaRTON MAUD. Copyright, 1886 we find him carrying 
everything before him in the 
show ring, with Barton 
Wonder and Barton Marvel, 
two of the best bitches that 
have ever been seen, and later 
on, in 1895, Champion Roper’s 
Nutcrack kept his name to the 
front in that particular breed. 
Donington Flirt, since she 
has been at Trafford Park, has 
won four first prizes and the 
championship at Manchester, 
two firsts at Accrington, three 
at Southport, and five at the 
Fylde Fox Terrier Club Show. 
Anyone who is anticipating 
going in for wire-haired Fox 
Terriers cannot do better than 
take Donington Flirt as a 

model. 

The Irish Setter, Dun- 
GANNON CoLLEEN Bawn, who 
was bred in Ireland, came to 
England with a great reputa- 
tion, having won first and 
championship at Strabane be- 
fore she was a year old, and, 
when only a few weeks over 
that age, the same honours at 
Thoto. by C, Reid, Wishaw. BARTON TORY. Copyright. Belfast; she is a handsome 
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specimen of an Irish Red 
Setter, and is the rich golden 
red in colour which is so much 
desired, whilst she shows great 
character, and is wonderfully 
clever for her age. Her first 
essay in this country was to 
win second prize in the limit 
class at Liverpool, when her 
kennel companion, Barton 
Nora, was first. At Cruft’s, a 
little later on, she went one 
better, getting first in the 
same competition, her victor at 
Liverpool only getting third, 
the pair being divided by Bar- 
ton Flush, another from the 
same kennel. 

The English Setter Bar- 
TON Tory is an orange and 
white, and is a most perfectly 
formed dog, possessing, with 
one exception, everything that 
is looked for in an English 
Setter. The exception being 
that he is a size too small; but 
as he is quite young, and when 
he was first seen at Birming- 
ham was only just out of his 
puppyhood, he has plenty of 
time to grow and furnish. Sir 
Humphrey has a very high opinion of this dog, as he is most 
fashionably bred, and there is no doubt but that in the near 
future his name will figure prominently in the prize lists. So 
far, he has won second and third prizes at Birmingham, two 
firsts at Cruft’s, first at Leicester, third at Manchester, and 
second at Haslingden and Edgworth. 

Barton Maup is a black an1 white ticked English Setter, 
and is own sister to Barton Tory, and, like him, teems with 
quality. Her list of wins is not, however, at present a large 
one, as on almost every occasion that she has been exhibited 
she has been in competition with older members of her own 
kennel. 

The black Spaniel Queen was a considerable winner 
previous to her becoming the property of Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford. She is one of the long bodied and short legged type 
which has been so successful on the show bench during the past 
few years, but which the members of the newly-formed Sporting 
Spaniel Club so much object to. She has, however, done very 
well for her present owner. She was one of the draft that we 
have previously referred to as having been sold at Aldridge’s. 

The Pointer EaGLesBpusH Lass has done some winning 
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‘n the West of England and the Principality of Wales. She 
is a representative of the Devonshire strain of Pointers, 
which blood is to be found in most of the best Pointers of 
the day. 

Sellom has a more aristocratic group of show dogs been 
seen than that which is here depicted, composed as it is of six of 
the most valued prize winners at the Trafford Park kennels. 
The Pointer Devonshire Dan, sitting in the centre, with the 
Greyhound Barton Anticipation lying in front of him, have 
already been mentioned, but not so the English Setter Malwyd 
l3ess, who combines all the most excellent properties that the 
inmost fastidious admirers of Setters can desire; in fact, she 
has on more than one occasion received, when in the judging 
ring, the highest honours that can be bestowed upon an English 
Setter, and the Irish Red Setter with its back to the wall, with 
the two wavy-coated Retrievers, are also specimens of the 
highest type. 

Before concluding this article, there are two aged dogs 
and two puppies at the Trafford Park kennels which we 
must not omit to mention. We refer to the celebrated show 
Irish Red Setter Champion Camlough Bloom —a _ truly 
beautiful dog, who has been a 
winner of the highest honours 
in Ireland as wellasin England, 
when in competition with the 
best of his breed. Then there 
is the English Setter Barton 
Charmer, a fine performer at 
field trials; whilst a brace of 
puppies that Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford highly values are 
Barton Punch and_ Barton 
Mick, the winners of first and 
second at the English Setter 
Club’s field trials this year. 
‘These Irish Setter puppies are 
the more prized by Sir 
Humphrey as they were bred 
by himself from the celebrated 
field trial dog Punchestown, 
out of the show bench winner 
Barton Nora, and no wins have 
probably given their owner 
greater pleasure than when 
Barton Punch divided the 
sixth prize in the Kennel 
Club Derby, and the brace 
were placed first and second 
in the stakes above referred 
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A DIMINUTIVE CELEBRITY. 


RS. C. HOULKER, of Accrington, a well-known lady 
exhibitor, has every reason to be pleased with her visit 
to the Ladies’ Dog Show in the Botanic Gardens, 

Regent's Park, for during the show the’big sum of £200 for her 


winning Toy Pomeranian, Black Prince, was otfered and 
accepted. No such sum has ever before been paid’ for 
a Pomeranian weighing a little under 6lb., but as he is 
considered the most typical one ever bred, his purchaser, a 
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Manchester newspaper proprietor, has not paid dearly for his 
ambition to own a dog quite at the top of thetree. A stipulation 
that he must not be shown was,.however, made at the time of 
purchase. His show career has been a phenomenal one, and, 
although but a little over two years old, he can boast of having 
beaten every Pomeranian of note,of any colour. In addition to 
winning several first prizes on his last. appearance he was also 
awarded the £20 chalienge prize offered for the best toy dog in i 
the show. Considering the very fine lot of Toy Spaniels benched 
this wasa very smart performance. As a matter of fact his show 
career, now ended, has been one long victorious march. Heis by 
Carl,an imported dog, out of Lady Beney, a daughter of Champion 
Black Boy, and was born on January 2oth, 1895. Since he was first 
shown, when a little over twelve months old, he has won over 100 
prizes, including cups for the best non-sporting dog in the show, 
and championships. Among the principal shows at which he | 
has been successful may be mentioned the Crystal Palace, 
Birkenhead, Aquarium, Brighton, Birmingham, Northampton, 
Pioto. by Hedyes, BLACK PRINCE. Lytlam, Nottingham, Lancaster, Sunderland, Blackburn, and others. 
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| CAMPING-OUT ON THE _ ISIS. 


AMPING-OUT by the 
river-side is a diversion 
that, under favourable 
circumstances, is most enjoy- 4 
able. That it can be otherwise . 
if the fates are unpropitious, 
and the wind and weather wild 
and wet, goes without saying. 

The following is an account 
of a short but most enjoyable 
expedition on the Thames, 
made by a friend and myself, 
early in July of this year. 

Wishing to avoid as much 
as possible the more frequented 
parts of the river, we deter- 
mined to go up stream, making 
our starting point just above 
Oxford. 

We decided to be unham- ! 
pered by any pre-arranged 
plans, such as doing certain 
distances on certain days, and 
such like, but simply to make 
our way along the river, 
stopping where and when we 
felt inclined; in short, casually 
taking everything as it came in 
our way. 

No pleasanter spot, nor 
one better suited for this kind 
of thing, can well be found — Gopyrignt PREPARING THE TOW/NG TINE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 








than this upper portion of the 
Thames. It has been thus 
described in a_ well-known 
work on the Thames written 
some twenty-five years ago :—- 
“All along the Thames bank 
to Lechlade, and much lower, 
almost until approaching 
Oxford, there is everywhere a 
singular and impressive soli- 
tude. Of traffic there is little 
or none; the fields are almost 
exclusively pasture-land; the 
villages are distant; of gentle- 
men’s houses there are few, 
and these are generally afar 
off; the mills are principally 
situated on ‘ back-waters,’ and, 
but for the cottages—nearly all 
of which are peasant hostelries, 
which in their immediate rela- 
tion to the locks and weirs 
necessarily stand on the rivet 
bank—with now and then a 
ferry-house, the whole of the 
landscape for nearly forty miles 
from the river source would 
seem as completely denuded 
of population as a desert.” 
This tranquillity of scenery 
- still exists at the present day; 
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not even intensified, at any rate 
above Bablock Hythe - which 
is about the limit for the towns- 
people who row up from Ox- 
ford—as in thes :daysof agricul- 
tural depression there are fewer 
labourers to be seen about. 
The river also, through the 
greater competition of the 
railways, is much less used as 
a highway for the transport of 
goods in Thames barges. 

A few years back we had 
camped out in much the same 
way. We were thus toa great 
extent forewa.red as to what 
it was well to do or to leave 
undone. We had learned, in 
the preparation of stores, for : 
instance, to cut down and to ae 2 
simplify, not to cumber our- Heb ian: — 
selves with supplying p -ssible 
wants, but to take only what 
was absolutely necessary. We 
had learned by previous exper-- 
ence where to make our camps, 
to choose, for example, suffici- 
ently high ground; for on th> 
previous expedition, disrezard- 
ing this point and choosing our 
ground simply because it was 
pleasant to look upon, we had 
on one occasion pitched our 
tent in a marshy tract of country. As a consequence, before the 
night was half through we were both suffering from a kind of 
malaria worthy of a swamp on the West Coast of Africa. But 
upon that, at the time, distressing experience we could now look 
back with calmness, and even turn it to a jest, one of us 
recalling, from his dwindling store of unforgotten classics, 
“ Forsan et hoec olim meminisse juvabit.” 

The morning of our starting was beautifully bright. Our 
boat—a beamy double-sculler—when all had been put on board, 
promised anything but easy rowing. We, therefore, decided 
to make our way by towing, each to take his turn in spells 
of an hour at a time. 

Further on we discovered that, as between rowing and 
towing, there was no option in the matter, for the river in 
many places was so thickly matted with weeds from one 
side to the other as to put the operation of sculling entirely 
out of the question. ‘Towing, hatless and coatless, in the stiff 
breeze, we found most delightful work, now passing through 
fields of half-made hay, now blundering into a covey of youthful 
partridges, now putting up a wild duck or sand-piper from the 
reeds under the river bank. 

Thus we made our way until some distance above Bablock 
Hythe, where we rested for lunch. Hereabouts pleasant resting 
places were not hard to find, and I do not think all the way to 
Lechlade we came across a single notice-board warning people 
not to land. 

We resumed our journey early in the afternoon, and, as the 
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A NOONDAY SIESTA. 


evening came on, began to look out for a suitable camping place. 
This we found not far below Tadpole Bridge; it was a high bank 
with an extensive view across the valley. 

The second day was more or less a repetition of the day 
before. We journeyed on to Lechlade, taking our midday rest at 
Radcote Bridge. The towing was much obstructed by bushes, 
and, in addition to this, the bends in the river were very sharp, 
tower and boat being sometimes almost abreast, which, in the 
language of our old friend Euclid, is absurd, and, of course, 
nieant our adopting the only other alternative—rowing. At 
Lechlade we camped in a delightful hayfield, and next day turned 
our course homeward. 

At the inn at Radcote Bridge we procured the only civilised 
meal of which we partook during our journeyings. Afterwards 
we decided that, instead of striking fresh ground, to save trouble 
we would drop down to our first camping place. 

The next morning, being Sunday, we determined, as is so 
often the case in more civilised surroundings, not to get up so 
early as usual, but, by way of compromise, opened the front of 
the tent and remained in bed. It was a perfect morning, and as 
we lay in our beds we commanded a wide view of the valley with 
the river winding through it— 

‘¢ Which, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of its silent course.” 

At length, having bestirred ourselves, we once more got 
afloat, and made our way down stream. On this part of the 
Thames Sunday is little different from any other day. Generally 
speaking, there are even fewer 
people about, but there appeared 
a consilerable increase in the 
number of anglers, chiefly 
boys, who seem to think that 
there is nothing like a little 
Sunday sport, especially dur- 
ing church time. 

Until reaching Bablock 
Hythe we were quite uncertain 
about staying out another 
night. But the nearer we 
approached Oxford and civili- 
sation, the more we felt in- 
, clined not to do so. For we 
‘ began to come across the pic- 
nickers from Oxford — little 
family parties of townspeople ; 
boats full of college scouts, 
trying to appear, in their 
masters’ colours, like ’Varsity 
men stopping up for the 
“long”; and the Edwins and 
the Angelinas. 

There is wisdom in know- 
ing -when to leave off. We 
therefore decided to end our 
joutneyings, and so made our 
way home. WANDERER. 
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GOODWOOD. 
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OODWOOD HOUSE, where the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon entertained a large party during the recent 
race week, was originally built by Sir W. Chambers, 

being subsequently altered and enlarged by Wyatt to a consider- 
able extent. The principal rooms are fine, and the house is well 
arranged. There is a large, choice, and very interesting col- 
lection of pictures, including a great number of remarkably fine 
portraits. Some cabinets of historical curiosities are of very 
great value and interest, while there is a superb collection of old 
china, including the famous Sévres service which was presented 
to the third Duke of Richmond, when he was Ambassador at 
Paris, by his Most Christian Majesty Louis XV. The ball-room, 
in which the house party dine during the race week, is the finest 
apartment in the house, and contains some of the best pictures. 
The Princess of Wales’s sitting-room is hung with Gobelins 
tapestry, illustrative of scenes from ‘“* Don Quixote,” which was 
a gift to the third Duke from Louis XV. There are delightful 
gardens at Goodwood, and the large park is very attractive, 
being very richly wooded, while there are many grand views. 
The park is bordered by the picturesque Sussex Downs, which 
extend to Petworth. ‘There are some remarkably fine cedars in 
Goodwood Park, of which 1,000 were planted in 1761, besides a 
great number of cork trees. 

To deserve its alliterative epithet of glorious, the Good- 
wood meeting must be held in sunshine, fanned by the soft 
summer sea breeze. Tuesday morning was fairly fine, but the 
falling barometer of the previous two days gave warning that a 
less settled atmosphere than had characterised recent festivities 
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might quite be expected. As a matter of fact, there was a 
thunderstorm in the morning, but it was not of any serious 
import, and had cleared off before the hour for commencing the 
meeting arrived. ‘Those, therefore, who came down from town 
through driving storms were agreeably surprised to find the dust 
blowing before the toilsome ascent to the course was completed. 
The Royal party arrived at one o’clock, and by that time the at- 
tendance was quite up to the average. The Craven Stakes was, 
as usual, the first race, and in the absence of Amandier, the whole 
of the competitors claimed the full selling allowance. Pedant 
and Hazelbeech were established first and second favourites from 
Glaring, who met Hazelbeech on 7lb. better terms than at 
‘‘ headquarters” a fortnight ago. 

This did not turn the tables, and with Glaring in 
trouble a long way from home, Hazelbeech passed the post in 
front of Pedant, Friedrichsdor, and Cherrywood. Thus, 
Sir Blundell Maple won this ‘event for the second year in 
succession, There were nine runners for the Charlton 
Welter Handicap, the favourite at the outset being Prince 
Barcaldine, who ran second last year to Auriga. He was 
superseded at the finish by Bucksfoot, and the demand in 
this quarter caused Ben Alder to recede upon his opening 
price. Those who backed him, however, had their reward, as 
he won in very easy fashion. He was in front from start to 
finish, and was alone troubled by Bucksfoot, Prince Bar- 
caldine never being really dangerous. The highly bred 
pair nomi ated by the Duke of Westminster had not left 
home, and the Ham Stakes was reduced to a match between 
two dark fillies, Elf, by Galopin 
out of Queen of the Meadows, 
and Alcestis, by The Bard out 
of The Lady. Alcestis did not 
seem to have done well, and it 
was the general belief that Elf 
would have an easy task. In 
a few instances long odds were 
laid on Elf, who very easily 
landed them. She cantered in 
front to the distance, and then 
came away and won easily. 

The Stewards’ Cup was 
placed in the middle of the card. 
The starters were only one 
less than last year, on which 
occasion a couple of dozen put 
in anappearance. The winner 
on that occasion, Chasseur, was 
again in the field, but had very 
little chance of success if -his 
trial in which he figured behind 
Yorker could be relied upon. 
Sir Blundell Maple’s horse 
was accompanied to the post by 
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Omladina, and another stable doubly represented was that of 
Richard Marsh, who saddled both Kilkerran and Titare. All 
were on view in the paddock except Amphora, who was saddled 
elsewhere and cantered to the post some distance behind the 
others. Titare, Kilkerran, Red Heart, and Lesterlin acted as 
pioneers to Sirdar, Chasseur, Full Armour, and Northern 
Farmer. ‘There is always a desire for an inside berth in the 
Stewards’ Cup, and in this respect it may be mentioned that 
Ardeshir drew No. 1 berth from Northern Farmer, Red Heart, 
Saxon Prince, Yorker, Lesterlin, Imposition, and Amphora. 

No attempt had been made to back Imposition on behalf of 
the stable until the eleventh hour, and when the commission was 
put into the market he at once become first favourite, keeping 
that place until the end. All the time Count Schomberg and 
Northern Farmer were good business, but Kilkerran ‘* went out ” 
until 20 to 1 was once laid, although he returned to 100 to 7. Sir 
Blundell Maple declared to win with Yorker. There was a long 
and tedious delay before Mr. Coventry could get rid of his field, 
but when the flag went down Royal Rose came over the hill with 
i clear lead of Northern Farmer and Saxon Prince. Of these 
Koyal Rose stopped a quarter of a inile from home, her retreat 
being soon shared by Northern Farmer. Nor did Imposition, 
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Count Schomberg, and Yorker ever threaten danger, the race 
being nearly over before Count Schomberg made any show. 

To add to the disappointment with Yorker, his trial horse, 
Chasseur, was always in the van, and at the distance drew out 
with Diakka, Saxon Prince, and Amphora. The latter had all 
the best of the struggle, and M. Cannon landed her a decisive 
winner from Diakka, while Ardvourlie snatched third place from 
Chasseur in the last stride. ‘The winner was one of the most 
consistently backed horses in the race. Mr. McCalmont was 
present to see his colours carried to victory, and the stable con- 
fidence was very strong. For the West Dean Stakes Francisca 
was favourite, with St. Nicholas next in demand, and in 
consequence nice prices could be obtained about Cobra, who had 
shown speed upon several occasions in the spring. The three 
Mentioned supplied a pretty finish, and although Francisca and 
St. Nicholas were catching Cobra from the distance, he managed 
to hold his own by half a length, St. Nicholas losing second place 
by the same distance. The winner created a lot of competition 
under the hammer, and was knocked down to George Chaloner 
for 860 guineas. 

The Richmond Stakes cut down to a field of four, Paladore 
being the selected of Mr. Leonard Brassey’s trio, while Mousme 
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gave way to Sevillanas as tho 
selected of Egerton House. 
This newly named daughter o: 
Saraband and Lady Heron had 
incurred an 8lb. penalty, so 
that Paladore opened a good 
favourite. There was very 
little to choose between them 
at flag-fall, Paladore went 
away with a long lead, which 
he maintained for quire three 
parts of the distance, when the 
Exton-trained Atalaya began 
to draw up, and Sevillanas at 
the same time coming through, 
it was as muchas Mr. Brassey’s 
colt could do to hold his own 
to the end and win all out by 
a neck, 

The first day’s racing 
closed with the Gratwicke 
Stakes, and in the belief that 
neither Zina nor Bluewater 
would stay a mile and a-half, 
even money was entrusted to 
Lysander. He was, however, 
never dangerous, and Blue- 
water shooting to the front 
inside the distance, gave Kings- 
clere an unexpected turn. 


Photo. by W. A, Rouc, THE PADDOCK, 


and so generally underratedin thiscountry as the pure-bred 
Arab. He is almost always supposed to bea long-legge, 


GOODWOOD. 


a worse temp2r. 


“Tests is no breed of horse which is so little understood 
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heavy-shouldered peacock, all head and tail, with bad action, and 
The reason for this is not far to seek, since, 
although the high-caste Arab is a really beautiful, bloodlike 


animal, and the model of what 
an English thoroughbred 
should be, the rest are terrible 
brutes, and these last are the 
only ones which ever find their 
way to this country asa rule. 
There is not the slightest doubt 
that, although the size and 
speed of our thoroughbreds 
have been inherited from their 
native ancestry, their quality, 
courage, and endurance are 
entirely due to their Arab blood. 


‘Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who has 


spent many years in the East, 
and enjoyed opportunities of 
importing mares and horses of 
the purest blood straight from 
their desert home, holds that if 
these are bred from here, in 
England, the effects of our 
climate and food will be that 
they will found a race which 
will, in time, have the size of 
ours, and all the characteristics 
of their own. He has, there- 
fore, for some years past missed 
no opportunity of buying Arabs 
of the purest blood whenever 
he could find them, and has 
established a stud farm amid 
the beautiful scenery of his 
English home at Crabbet Park, 
in Sussex. 

Mr. Blunt’s English-bred 
Arabs are always in demand 
abroad, and his principal 
markets are on the Continent. 
As is the case, however, with 
all breeding establishments, 
that at Crabbet Park has had 
to be kept within bounds by 
occasional sales, the ninth of 
which took place on Saturday, 
July 24th. 

This was held in order to 
make room for the stock which 
Mr. Blunt has recently pur- 
chased from Ali Pasha Sherif of 
Cairo, and which were originally 
procured, with the greatest 
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difficulty, from such of the 
desert tribes as possess the 
purest blood, and are noted 
for guarding it most jealously. 

{t was a lovely afternoon, 
anlj there was a very large 
company round the sale-ring 
when Mr. Somerville Tattersall 
began to sell the mares, though 
1] am afraid more people had 
come to enjoy a fine afternoon 
in Mr. Blunt's picturesque 
park, and to take their part in 
the attack on his very excellent 
Juncheon, than to bid for his 
horses, No. 1 on the catalogue 
was a charming mare named 
Dijleh, by Ashgan out of Dahna 
(Dahman Om Amr). I liked 
her better than any other 
except Dar Es Salam, but she 
was not sold, and the first to 
change hands was Farfar, a 
nice lengthy chestnut three year 
old by Mesaoud that has taken 
two first prizes at the Crystal 
Palace. She is a good hack, 
and went very cheap to Miss 
Woolmer for 80 guineas. She- 
baka, a deep bodied bay, made 
74 guineas, and then the Mr. 
Mitchell gave 82 guineas for 
the very stylish Wild Colum- 
bine, by Azrek (Kehilan Ajuz). 

We then came to what, in 
my opinion, was. the.-best of 
all the mares. This was the 
charming short -legged four 
year old Dar Es Salam, by 
Mesaoud — Dinarzade (Dah- 
man Om Amr). Sheisall quality, 
with plenty of length, substance, 
and bone, and has curiously 
good shoulders and. forehand. 
She was sold very cheap indeed 
at 105 guineas. 

Among the. horses, the 
two year old Mijwell.(a Seglawi 
Jedran) made 62 guineas; and 
the rather short quartered 
Robia, whom I liked least of 
all, although he was a prize 
winner at Ranelagh as a foal, 
went for 76 guineas, Ninety- 
seven guineas were paid for the 
grey Rawwal, by Shahwan, who 
was sold for a big sum last year to go to America. _ The chestnut 
Antonios, a big fine two year old, with length and power, was bought 
in at 145 guineas, as also was the bay Johan at the same price. 
These aré both by Mesaoud, and are both nice colts; but the 
pick of the basket was a really beautiful four year old named 
Safran, by Shahwan—Safra (Hamdani Simri). He is quite a 
pony, only 14h., I think, but a perfect little gentleman, with 
wonderful power and substance for his size, on the shortest 
of legs, with long sloping shoulders, short powerful back and 
loins, the most bloodlike head and neck imaginable, and all 
quality. He is a perfect little picture, and worth a big price, 
if only to look at, though I was told that he is a beautiful hack, 
and has never been known to tire. The good-looking seven year 
old stallion, Aman, was offered, but his reserve had been fixed 
at 300 guineas, and as no one would give more than that for him 
he was not sold. 

The half-breds, who are all by pure-bred Arabs out of 
Suffolk mares, were next offered, but only two changed hands. 
These were a hunter-like chestnut mare by Mesaoud, 15.3 in 
height, three years old, with great big quarters and plenty.of bone, 
though rather coarse in front, who was bought, at about half her 
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value, by Mr. Evelyn, for 40 guineas. Her dam is Dame, 
No. 2,542, Suffolk Stud Book, and she ought to breed rare 
hunters to a thoroughbred sire. The other was a two year old 
colt that 1 did not much like, and he went for his full value, I 
thought, at 39 guineas. The best of the half-breds was a long, 
low, thick-set, cob-like sort of filly, three years old, 14.3 high, on 
short big-boned legs, and a good mover. Her dam is Beauty, 
No. 2,291, S.S.B., and she isa very uncommon sort, that might 
be worth a lot of money, though she was not sold on this 
occasion. It was a fair sale, I suppose, on the whole, though 
many of the lots were sent back unsold, and two or three of 
those that were sold hardly fetched their values. 

We English, however, have, for the most part, ‘not. yet 
learnt to understand Arabs. I think that several of the half-bred 
mares would breed very high-class hunters, if put to thorough- 
bred sires, as there are no horses so bold, sound, and enduring, 
or such naturally clever jumpers, as Arabs, 

Among the pure-breds, I should much have liked to take 
away with me the four year old mare Dar Es Salam, and the 
clever-looking blood pony Safran. 

Ourpost, 





THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


Eastern Counties Agricultural Society was held this 
season, as usual, at Tunbridge Wells. A prize schedule, 
amounting to nearly £1,500, attracted some 2,500 separate 
entries, made by nearly 800 exhibitors—a gratifying contrast to 
its originally modest proportions. In the present day the show 
flourishes while agriculture decays, and while of late years it has 


she: 36th aunual show of the Tunbridge Wells and South- 


been difficult to create new records, the entries in the various 
departments have for some time past maintained a fairly even 
numerical average, which proves that this old-established ex- 
hibition can fully hold its own, although formidable competitors 
occasionally visit this part of the country. 

There were several new exhibitors this year, among whom 


appeared the name of the Countess De La Warr (wife of this 
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year’s president of. the: society),. who was. quite an extensive 
exhibitor. The Duchess of Marlborough and the Earl ‘of 
Carnarvon, who exhibited for the first time last year, again sent 
to the show this season, as did the Tunbridge Wells Corporation. 
Comparing the entries, it may be stated that, as regards ‘horses, 
the advance of the last three years was not maintained, the 
entry being below that of 1894, and about thirty ;less than last 
year. Thecattle classes, however, more than counterbalance | 
this decline, and in this department the show surpassed all recent 
years. Sheep declined in numbers, and were not halfas many as they 
were three years ago, being even a slight decrease on last year’s 
total. Taken as a whole, however, the show was well maintained. 
With the support of the Shire 
Horse Society, the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, the 
Hackney Horse Society, the 
Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, as well as_ private 
donors of special prizes, like Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Mr. James 
Bligh, Mr. F. S. W. Corn- 
wallis, and others, the execu- 
‘tive were able to organise a 
schedule which, to judge by 
the number of entries received, 
was evidently very, popular 
among breeders and others, 
The reserved enclosure of 
the grand stand contained, as 
usual, a distinguished company, 
including the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, Lord and Lady 
Henry Nevill, Miss Joan 
Nevill, Lady Filmer, Sir . 
Robert Filmer, Lord and Lady 
Mostyn, Mr. Nevill, Mr. Percy 
Nevill, Miss Eleanor Nevill, Miss Dunscombe, Miss Morgan, 
Colonel Wheley, Lord Henry Thynne, Mr. G. Noel, Mr. G. E. 
Macbean (Eridge Castle party), the Marquis Camden, Lerd 
Charles Pratt, Mr. Heseltine, Mr. Whitburn (Bayham Abbey), 
Earl and Countess De La Warr, Lady Idina Brassey, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Arthur Cecil, the Grand Duke Michael Michaile- 
vitch of Russia, Sir Acquin and Lady Martin, the Mayor (Major 
Lutwidge), Mr. C Fitch Kemp, Mr. J. W. Temple, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G, Boscawen, M.P., Mr. F..V. Williams, Mr. L. Hogg, 
Mr. J. D. Cramer Roberts, Mr. R. T, and Mrs, Thornton, 
Mr, and Mrs. Baillie, Sir Pattison Nickalls, Mr. V. de Misa, 





in Mr,.E, E. Williams’s ‘‘ Made in Germany,” makes the appearance 
of:-his new book, ‘‘ The Foreigner in the Farmyard ” (Heinemann), an 
important eyent. In choosing his title the author has been led into a misnomer 
by the fascination of alliteration. It is not really of the foreigner in the 


B by vigorous discussion aroused by the facts quoted and arguments used 
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Colonel Grace, Colonel Courthope, Mr. A. B. Charletop, 
Major Ramsden, Mr. R. A. Boissier, Mr. Waterhouse, 
Mr. Brewerton, Mrs. Duncan Roberts and party, Mr. Beeman 
and others. 
For the general public the horses-are always the great 
attraction of the show, and the classes in this: department were 
fully up to the average of quality, while many past favourites 
figured among the prize winners. The hunter mares were a very 
strong class and showed some.good foals, The, mare which took 
the premium offered by the Hunters’ Improvement Society was 
considered by many as not equal to the reserve animal belonging 
to the same owner, ‘but in other respects the judges’ awards 





JUDGING HUNTERS. 


appeared satisfactory. -The two year old fillies and geldings had 
this year been merged: into oné «class. This was hardly an 
improvement, as the fillies were shown at a disadvantage. In 
Clydesdales the Lords A. and L. Cecil again swept the board. 
The shire horses had really a better entry than the Clydes- 
dales, there, being eleven entries in one class, and some of these 
were excellent representatives of the breed, The tenant farmers’ 
classes, with: one or two exceptions, were well represented. 
Turning to the cattle, the shorthorn classes showed an improved 
entry, and were altogether a good lot of animals, the heifer class 
being particularly good., The lersey classes were againa very strong 
lot, but it is worthy of remark 
that no champion or special 
_ prize was offered in this class. 
In the yearling class there were 
no less than twenty-two entries, 
ani some rare quality and 
breed. The Sussex classes 
were well represented, several 
of the bulls being of great 
merit. In the milking trials 
there were no less than sixteen 
entries for the several breeds, 
and twenty for the Jersey 
butter test. Pigs were very 
‘uneven in quality, and the pairs 
badly matched. As regards 
the poultry, the Leghorns were 
generally very well represented 
in all classes, especially the 
browns and duckwings. The 
dark Dorkings usually produce 
a strong class, but they were 
not up to former years, In 
silver Dorkings, one or two 
very fine birds were shown. 
The buff Plymouth Rocks, as 
a comparatively new breed, 
were well represented. There 
were a good lot of silver and 
golden Wyandottes, and the 
Poultry Club medal for the 
best bird in the show went toa 
partridge Brahma. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


farmyard that Mr. Williams complains, for the foreigner is not there to rail 
against, and nobody would be better pleased than Mr. Williams if some of his 
institutions were planted on the soil of rural England. Creameries and butter 
factories on the Danish model, scientific feeding of the pig, in which Denmark 
excels, would delight Mr. Williams and every other friend of the must 
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distressful industry in the country. The burden of his grief is rather that in 
the market the foreigner grows ever more and more and the Briton less and less. 

This very serious and increasing danger rises partly from the obstina’e 
adherence of the British farmer to traditional methods which the foreigner has 
discarded long ago, partly from the way in which he is handicapped by 
burdens which do not affect his competitors abroad, and partly from the 
outrageous fashion in which foreign produce is foisted on the consumer as 
English, On this last point Mr. Williams is strongly in favour of, for example, 
the branding of <M foreign meat, and that, we can assure him from the evidence 
of our own eyes, & a perfectly feasible scheme. But Mr. Williams fails to 
explain how the application of the system would help the British farmer. It 
would help the consumer who now pays English prices for American beef and 
New Zealand mutton disguised as English, But inasmuch as New Zealand 
mutton and American beef are admittedly equal to the best English or Scotch, 
or very nearly so, it appears to us that the inevitable result of preventing the 
trickery would be to bring down the price of the British product. 

As a chronicler of grievances and a sympathetic and accurate painter of the 
difficulties of the British farmer Mr. Williams has no rival, and in that respect 
his book is an invaluable contribution to the literature dealing with a subject of 
the highest importance. But we cannot commend him as a deep thinker or a 
maker of practical suggestions. ‘In the ensuing pages Protection stalks 
prominently, naked and unashamed.” That is a bold saying, but it is also 
indiscreet, for if Protection is ever to obtain a footing in this country again she 
will have to be most uncommonly well disguised. We here express no views in 
favour of or contrary to the principle of Protection. We refer simply to the 
plain fact that the industrial electorate of this country overwhelms the agricul- 
tural electorate, and that the Government which ventured to make Protection a 
plank in its platform would find politically that the platform was doomed to 
collapse, not merely into the ground, but into a positive abyss. Again, when 
Mr. Williams speaks of foreign countries he falls into considerable error. ‘‘ The 
foreign cultivator is, as a rule, practically untaxed.” What about octroi? Is 
the condition of the Russian peasantry one of untaxed bliss ? 

Again, Mr. Williams deals in two paragraphs, extending over less than two 
pages, with the all-important question of rent, and his manner of dealing with it 
is such as to alienate many of the best friends of agriculture, and in those two 
paragraphs, after saying that he will not embark ‘‘ on a discussion of that thorny 
question,” he makes quite a remarkable number of questionable statements. 
** Rent,” he tells us, ‘* is the chief burden.” We reply that there is good land 
in England which cannot be farmed to a profit, rent-free, under existing condi- 
tions, and that the small freeholders, who pay no rent at all, are far worse off 
than the tenant farmers. ‘‘ Another pertinent fact is that rent is inherent ; rent 
in one form or another must be paid to someone or another.” The English 
system of Land Tenure, we are told, ‘‘is a debased and warped outcome of the 
feudal system.” We respectfully suggest that English tenancy, save for one or 
two recent enactments, is a simple matter of contract, and that the inherent 
essence of our system of land tenure is that the tenant in fee has become the 
owner, which he was not in feudal times, that he may farm his own land if he 
pleases, that if he is disposed to let it out on hire the hirer, who need not take 
it unless he likes the bargain, has a voice in settling the terms, and that the 
hirer, if he finds he has made a bad bargain, may throw it up and go away, 
which he could not do in feudal times. Again, in the course of the same two 
paragraphs, Mr. Williams makes an airy declaration in favour of a Land Court 
and judicial rents. With these two paragraphs we have no patience at all. 
Mr. Williams, in his capacity of public adviser, had no right to touch the subject 
at all unless he was prepared to discuss it thoroughly. 

We have written the preceding words with regret, because, apart from the 
dogmatic tone in which Mr, Williams pronounces his theories, his book is of 
inestimable value. Nothing, for example, could be sounder than his chapter on 
transport, for he sees both sides of the case. To the scandal of preferential rates 
in favour of the foreigner, a scandal which he fully appreciates, he opposes the 
sentence, afterwards abundantly justified, **the Company’s defence is so full of 
suggestions for the British agriculturist and his friends that I cannot do better 
than summarise it at a little length.” Then we hear those plain truths, which it 
is no use trying to shirk, about the better packing, the better loads provided by 
the foreign producer, and the infinite carelessness of the British producer. Of 
course, when 7ocwt. of foreign bacon, delivered into che train at Southampton, 
can be unloaded in the same time and at the same expense as 7cwt. of loose 
English bacon collected at various points along the South-Western Railway, the 
English product suffers. Railway companies are not philanthropical establish- 
ments, but business institutions; and if American farmers, or American middle- 
men for them, can concentrate and pack, English farmers can do the like. 

The story is much the same with regard to eggs, fruit, butter, and other 
products, and we venture to quote the following admirable sentence of dual 
authorship. Mr. Williams is speaking, be it observed, of the capacities of land 
for one purpose and not of intellectual capacity, but what he has to say is of 
general application, ‘* At present the foreign encroachment is not owing to 
natural superiority, but, as Lord Winchilsea points out, ‘ to the skill with which 
the foreigner selects those fruits that are suited to the needs of his customers, 
the care with which he sorts, grades, and packs them, the infinite taste he 
exhibits in their arrangement, and the methodical and businesslike arrangements 
which he makes with railway companies to convey large and regular consign- 
ments at specially low rates.’” na word, *‘ self-help” is the beginning and 
the end of the whole matter arming is a business like any other business. 
As the world grows practically s.naller owing to facilities of transport, the farmer, 
like any other man of business, is exposed to competition. The days are gone for 
ever when farming ran itself, so to speak. Asa shipbuilder, or an engineer, or 
an ironmaster, who does not keep pace with the times must surely go to the 
wall, so a farmer who has not intelligence, judgment, and enterprise, must 
surely go to the wall. Moreover, at this present moment, there are farmers, and 
plenty of them, who, possessing these qualities, have done well and have made 
a profit, even during a period of depression in agriculture which is not quite 
unexampled, We should dearly like to see such meu prosper more abundantly ; 
but no man of sense desires to see 4 re-application of the vicious principle under 
which wheat once cost £5 12s. 6d. a quarter,.or the establishment in free 
England of that system of judicial rents which has added immensely to the ruin 


of Ireland, and which in point of date of principle is about coeval—‘‘contem- ~ 


porary ” is not strong enough—with the Statute of Labourers. 


The following books may be ordered from the library :— 


‘** The Fascination of the King.” By Guy Boothby. (Ward Lock.) 
* Modern Mythology.” By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 


* 
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‘*A Bibliography of Gilbert White,” of Selborne, By E. A. Martin. 
(Roxburghe Press. ) 

‘* The Christian.” By Hall Caine. 

** The Coming of Chloe.” By Mrs. Hungerford. 

‘* A Bride’s Madness.” By Allen Upward. 


LAST WEEK’S POLO. 


OLO—at any rate Hurlingham and Ranelagh polo—is practically at an 
end till April next, and very little of the play which took place, at those 
resorts last week was of sufficient interest to be worth recording here. 

At Hurlingham, on the Monday, No. 2 ground was, for the first time, thrown open 
to the public, the price of admission being one shilling, and the proceeds being 
given to the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund. The match which the public 
were invited to go and see was one between the Military and Auxiliary Forces. 
It struck me that the former team should have been called Regulars, since the 
Auxiliary Forces might certainly be called military too. But this is a detail, and 
of very little importance. The two teams were made up as follows ; - Military— 
Captain L. Jenner, Major A. V. Jenner, Captain Schofield, and Captain H. E. 
Vernon; Auxiliary Forces—Lord Harrington, Mr. G. Heseltine, Colonel W. H. 
Walker, and Captain Turns Hartopp. 

Play was kept in the middle of the ground for some time after the ball had 
been thrown in, until the Military team gradually broke down the Auxiliaries’ 
defence, and Vernon, with a good back-hander, hit the first goal of the match. 
Ileseltine soon afterwards got a chance and made the score 1 all. The 
Military, however, continued their attacks, and before the end of the second 
period had scored twice more. The Auxiliaries then pulled themselves 
together, and slowly working the ball down to their opponents’ end, by clever 
combined play they added two more points to their score and made the game 
3all. The Auxiliary back now saved a goal cleverly, but was unable to keep 
on repulsing the attacks of the Military forwards, who soon afterwards put up 
another goal on their number board. They very nearly scored again soon 
afterwards, but the ball went just the wrong side ofa post, and it was not till the 
fourth period that they made their fifth goal. Soon after this Vernon was again 
kept busy, and the bell rang just when the Auxiliaries looked like being about 
to score. During the next ten minutes they worked hard to avert defeat, and 
were so.far successful that they twice gave employment to their scorer, but they 
could not prevent their opponents doing the same once. The sixth period was 
a most exciting one, and the play was very even. The Military looked like 
scoring first, but failed. The Auxiliaries then got their chance, and when the 
bell rang at the end of this period the score stood.at 6 all. 

In the extra period, which was, ef course, at once agreed upon, the Military 
had all the best of it, and kept on pressing their adversaries ; but still they could 
not score, At last Schofield got the ball out of a scrimmage and took it across 
the ground. Finding he could not get clear of Heseltine he passed it to Jenner, 
who, however, got hung up with Burns Hartopp, and it looked as if the 
Auxiliaries‘were going to get it away, until Vernon, slipping Harrington cleverly, 
hit it through with a neat near-side stroke and won the match for his side, the 
score being 7 goals for the Military and 6 for the Auxiliaries. 

There is no more flourishing provincial polo club than that at Liver- 
pool, and the gymkhana and race meeting lately held on the pretty Childwall 
ground must certainly be counted as a distinct success. There was a large and 
fashionable attendance, which, in addition to some capital polo pony racing, was 
treated to some interesting driving competitions, and a very amusing postillion 
race. 

There have also of late been two good matches between the Kingsbury and 
North Middlesex Polo Clubs. The first of these was played on the Harrow 
Weald Ground, between the second teams of the two clubs, Kingsbury being 
the winners by 8 goals to 3. The other match took place at Kingsbury, and 
resulted in another victory for the same club. Middlesex played a plucky 
u; hill game, and never missed an opportunity, but the Kingsbury defence was 
too good for them, so that the home team won by 13 goals to 2, 

Polo is going strong in Ireland just now, and the County Derry Club are 
carrying all before them. They played a capital match, lately, against the 
County Fermanagh, who have a great record for the present season, and were 
generally expected to hold their own with any team in Ireland. It was a fast 
game, but the Derry team played better polo, and rode faster ponies. Their 
opponents lacked combination, though they hit straight and hard, and in- 
dividually played well. In polo the best drilled team always wins, and so it 
was this time, as County Derry finished up winners by 9 goals to 1. 

Among future events there is to be plenty of polo in Ireland for some time 
to come—a tournament at Deauville, which will probably attract a number of 
poloists from this side the Channel, and a gymkhana at Cirencester confined to 
oona-fide polo ponies. There will also be a good match, on the same day, on 
the ground in Lord Bathurst’s park. 

As I am writing these notes polo is in full swing at Rugby, where 
the Messrs. Miller and their all-conquering club are holding a most successful 
tournament. This is producing some first-class matches, of which a full 
cescription will be found in these columns next week, together with the 
portraits of many well-known players and ponies. 

The two Jodhpore poloists, Dokhul Singh and Herji Singh, who have 
made so many friends among English polo players, and whose brilliant play 
has been one of the features of the season just past, have lately left England, 
with Sir Pertab Singh, for India. There ave few people in this country who 
realise what a very important matter polo is at Jodhpore. There are probably 
few mornings or evenings on which the young bloods of that ancient city are 
not playing the game, and keen as the Jodhpure princes are about‘every kind 
of sport, there is none into which they enter with so much enthusiasm as the 
national game of their own land, At the same time it is to the English officers 
soldiering in India, as Sir Pertab Singh himself :aid, at the recent dinner given 
by Lord Ava, at Ranelagh, that the credit is due for having made polo the 
scientific game that it now is in that country 

Sir Pertab, at the same time, announced his-intention of revisiting this 
country next year, it possible, and of bringirg with him a team of native players 
from his own State. If he can get together three others of anything like the same 
c'ass as Dokhul Singh, as he probably will, all’ I can say is that it will’ take a 
very good English team to beat them. It is much to be hoped that this will 
come off, and if it does, the Jodhpore representatives may make quite certain of 
a warm welcome over here. They are sure to be keen sportsmen, to show us 
very high-class polo, and to be really good fellows. Outpost. 
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for not taking sufficient care of me, a mere invalid, | 
have succeeded in getting well, and after three days at 
Cowes I am to be taken down to the country, and allowed to 
stop there without any intervals devoted to visiting people I do 
not want to see, and absorbed by games of skill in the athletic 
field which I do not want to play. Absolute rest is to be mine, and 
I am about to disprove the tradition that the like is not possible 
unto living mortals. | 
I have a new white cloth dress just home. It is made 
of that very thick texture needing no lining, boasting the 
consistency of a common board. The skirt is trimmed with a 
conventional design of strappings ending in‘ little curls at each 
seam. The coat is a sac, setting close to the waist, trimmed to 
inatch the hem of the skirt, and fastening double-breasted in the 
front with two rows of gold buttons; the sleeves are quite small, 


\ | ONDAY;: After continually abusing the whole family 





A BLACK AND WHITE SILK, TRIMMED WITH SPOTTED BLACK NET. 
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and at each side, under the arms, the seams of the coat are slit up. 
This will look well over white silk shirts or cambric shirts, or if 
the weather permits such luxuries, the mere front may complete 
it. It is quite a comfort to get a cloth skirt with no lining, yet 
setting with rectitude, the like not being easy to obtain. I have 
promised myself that this can be worn for bicycling should I ever 
feel really active again. Beneath it white silk knickerbockers will 
be cool and comfortable; these, made of the pongee for 1s. 4d. 
the yard, wear and wash admirably. I shall have to send over to 
Paris for one of thenew hats made of batiste. The London buyers 
appear to have ignored their charms. 


Tuespay: All day long I have been packing, endeavouring 
to get much into little. Essie, inconsiderate person that she is, 
limits my traps to one portmanteau—of all the inconvenient boxes 
ever invented this is the most—but I need not take her too 
literally, the dress trunk, flat of figure, being equally adaptable 
to space or the want of it. Now I am assailed with qualms, not 
of conscience, but of possible mal de mer. I have never even crossed 
the water to the Isle of Wight without feeling unhappy ; and in 
my delicate condition too!—I never forget for one moment that I 
am not quite well. However, I shall look very nice when | 
arrive in a fine grey cashmere admirably braided in half-inch 
braid, with a shirt of heliotrope and white and a cape of grey, 
and a toque of mauve straw trimmed with three shades of glacé 
ribbon, and a wondrous bird of heliotrope plumage. Grey is not 
the most becoming colour to the complexion, but I rely upon that 
mauve hat. 

My mother is quite convinced that I shall not be ready in 
time, and in order to facilitate matters she has interrupted me 
twenty-five times whilst I have been occupied in getting ready. 
I am facile princeps in the art of directing other people—nobody 
can better sit on a chair and induce her neighbours to continued 
activity than I. My long-suffering maid is getting quite slender, 
and I am sure she lost two pounds in weight whilst I was ill. I 
shall be envying her her waist soon. Now my mother is coming to 
worry me about sitting here scribbling instead of standing in the 
hall. She has a great idea that the best way of accomplishing 
any voyage, long or short, trivial or important, is to stand up for 
two hours before you start. This, by the way, is a prejudice of 
the elderly, who invariably arrive at a railway station three- 
quarters of an hour before the advertised time for the train to start, 
and expend their energies in walking up and down the platform 
asking every guard, and station-master, and postman—lI have 
noticed the elderly woman always asks the postman : his uniform 
gives her confidence—whether each train which comes in is the 
right one or not. And nowI am off—I really must yield to the 
entreaties of my family, embrace them affectionately, and leave 
them for three days. 


Wepnespay: I have arrived, and I am enjoying myself 
immensely, and it is ridiculous to waste time in chronicling the 
‘“‘how of it.” Essie is a dear, nice, kind, thoughtful person. 
She has obtained invitations for the garden party at the Squadron 
Club. None of her clothes are prettier than mine. She has 
invited two of my favourite friends on board, and I am convinced 
there is nothing more beautiful than the days, unless it be the 
nights. The only one of Essie’s possessions I envy is a little 
white cloth cape lined with ermine, which she had made for an 
evening wrap. It is so becoming, the edge of it being fluffily 
frilled with ivory chiffon, and on the cape itself is an appliqué 
design of yellow lace. Fur and lace are the ideal combination 
for enhancing the charms of woman, which, as Essie laughingly 
says, it is easier to assume out in the open air at about 
eleven p.m. 

I wonder why I ever imagined i was not well? I never 
felt better in my life, and I have just seen such a smart woman 
in an ordinary blue serge dress trimmed with broad bands of 
gold braid braided in black. The design of the black on the 
gold background was most effective, and round her waist was a 
little belt of gold, while her shirt was of white silk finely tucked, 
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the collar-band of gold, with a Jittle sailor knot made of the same 
material, and the short dark blue jacket showed just a touch of 
gold at the cuffs and on the back of the collar. She wore an 
ordinary sailor hat with a black ribbon round it, and her parasol 
was of bright red, while her shoes were of white buckskin, and 
the size of her foot reconciled me to them, The only young 
man | ever really wanted to talk to has just thrown away his 
cigarette and is sympathising with my anxiety. 


Tuurspay: I ought to be more interested in the racing, but I 
am not. I cannot help it. I cannot get up any enthusiasm on 
this point. If it were not for the very shame of the confession I 
would mention that 1 do not know one yacht from another. 
They really are desperately alike to the uneducated, even as 
similar as one horse to another without its jockey. However, 
this I must not let Essie know. She spends hours with her 
glasses pressed to her eyes, and studies cards and talks with an 
intelligence for which I positively respect her. Never shall it be 
said that I read a book during the most exciting moment of the 
day; but I candidly confess that I could. They tell me that the 
only subject that induces me to enthusiasm is dress, In this 
they are absolutely wrong; but even the greatest of us are 
always misunderstood by our families. Yet I must reflect that 
the sight which to-day has left the most lasting impression upon 
my mind was a little woman in a black serge skirt with a pouched 
bodice of black and white flannel, a belt of white kid buckled 
with oxydised silver, and a black sailor hat with a scarf of black 
mousseline de soie dragged round the crown vo meet a white 
seagull. Yet 1 am convinced J am wronged. The really great 
event of the life here is the number of people who wil] pay you 





BLACK SPOTTED NET HAT, TRIMMED WITH OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


a visit on purpose to tell you that the Prince has just called at 
their yacht, or that he was there last night. If he has been to 
see half the people who say he has his social obligations must 
have taken up all his time. It is a very little world this! 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ISITORS to. London, anxious not to miss its beautiful gardens, will find 
\ at Kew rich treasures throughout the year. . The Royal Gardens are 
the most interesting in the world—not. the most beautiful, perhaps, but 
stored with rare plants from our own and other lands. Our illustration shows a 
view in that part known as the ** Wilderness,” which forms the wilder part of 
the grounds, where the Bluebells spread their azure carpet in the spring, and the 
Azaleas touch the landscape with colour. Noble Beeches, Chestnuts, and Oaks 
delight the tree lover, and bold groups of Irises and Starworts’ by the lakeside 
display the rich beauty of colonies of hardy plants—the way to see their true 
character.. A garden of Bamboos will also interest many. Great improvements 
have .of. late years been made in this charming part of the gardens without 
interfering with its natural features. 
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THE Harpy WatTeR-LILIEs, 

Some time ago we made note of the beautiful hybrid Water-Lilies, as then 
was the season to plant, but such a glorious race as this must not be forgotten 
now when the flowers are open. We have visited lately gardens in which 
the hybrid kinds-have been largely planted, and nothing has been given to the 
flower world of recent years so splendid as these—flowers that combine colour, 
size, and hardiness. We looked across a lake in which the richest varieties were 
floating on the surface; the flowers made a sea of colour—white, sulphur, 
intense crimson, scarlet, rose, and other shades. We hope readers of COUNTRY 
Lire who have lakes and ponds—at present flowerless—will grow the Nymphzas. 
We will gladly assist anyone who would like fuller information than can be given 
here if the rules as to correspondents are complied with, 


Tue Finest NYMPHAZAS, 


We owe much to the French grower—M. Latour-Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, 
Garonne, France—for his work in raising new Water-Lilies, and he has given 
his own name to a splendid series—Marliacea—which are now fortunately 
reasonable in price. To commence with, four hybrids of great value and beauty 
are Nymphzea Marliacea albida, N, M. chromatella, N. M. rosea, and N. M. 
carnea. ‘The plants are very free flowering, throwing their great flowers well 
above the water. From early summer until September the great masses of florets 
gleam against the abundant leaves. The sun opens out the flowers fully, but 
they close towards evening and in cloudy weather. A rich gem is Robinsoni, 
the flowers deep crimson, and they remain expanded longer than any other kind. 
Marliacea albida is magnificent. No white Water-Lily is so beautiful as this, 
the flowers nearly a foot across, and of purest white. We have seen many 
charming garden pictures, but few more fascinating than a colony of this 
Nymphea, with its great flowers glistening in the sun, Chromatella is soft 
yellow, very free, and with handsome bronzed leaves, 

THE Care HyAcinTH, 

This noble bulb is sometimes called Hyacinthus candicans, but more often 
Galtonia candicans, It is one of those bulbs to make a bold group of in 
gardens, such as on the outskirts of the lawn or amongst low-growing evergreen 
shrubs, planting them in the same way as the Lilies mentioned recently in 
Country LiFe. The Galtonia may be compared to a huge Snowdrop. _ Its 
sturdy spike comes up from a sheath of broad leaves and reaches a height of four 
or five feet, sometimes even more, the flowers drooping, cream white and 
Snowdrop-shaped, but longer. It is easily grown, and prefers a rather light 
soil. 

TENDER SHRUBBY PLANTS IN TUBs. 


It is a matter for regret that the use of tender shrubby plants has almost 
ceased in English gardens. Terrace gardens lose nothing by being furnished 
with Myrtles, Heliotropes, the Sweet Verbena or Lemon plant, Agapanthus, and 
Geraniums, which may be sheltered during the winter. We mean large plants, 
similar to the fine old specimens one used to see in many an old orangery. 
They possessed distinct charm, but it is rare to find them nowadays. The 
Aloysia (Sweet Verbena) is one of those fragrant plants occasionally seen 
happy on some sheltered southern wall, but we believe it is almost 
impossible to purchase a plant in a tub, 

THE ABUSE OF VARIEGATED PLANTs, 

We hope the abuse of variegated plants in public parks in particular will 
soon cease. It is irritating to find a variegated Geranium, rightly called 
Pelargonium, repeated so frequently that one tires of its blotched leaves. All 
variegated plants, through their strong, distinctive colouring, require very 
careful selection. Unless judiciously planted, they have an unpleasa tly 
spotted look, which utterly destroys the harmony of many otherwise 
charming schemes of colour. The beautiful picture of Hollyhocks in the 
broad border in Regent’s Park pleases the writer a thousand times more than 
elaborate bedding arrangements, 

THE LOOSESTRIFE, 

A beautiful flower in bloom by river and stream side is the Purple Loose- 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria), which spreads a veil of soft purple over many a lush 
grassy waste where the yellow Jacoby is happy too. Those who have an 
opportunity of so.doing, should introduce the finer forms of Loosestrife, the 
varieties roseum and superbum especially, into their gardens. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as pcssible, we shall be-pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 





